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THE PENNSYLVANIA LEDGER: 
TORY NEWS SHEET 


By Ratpo ApAms Brown 
Haddon Heights High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


HENEVER the British army occupied a city of any size 

during the American Revolution, one or more printers soon 
set up a press to serve as an instrument of propaganda for the 
Tory cause. In Philadelphia such an organ was operated by James 
Humphreys, Jr., son of a Philadelphia conveyancer who was also 
clerk of the orphans’ court and justice of the peace. Having aban- 
doned work at the College of Philadelphia and then the study of 
physic with his uncle, the future Tory editor had been apprenticed 
to William Bradford the younger to learn the printer’s trade. 
Within five years after becoming his own master in 1770 he had 
established a reputation as a book printer. In January of 1775 
he had begun publication of The Pennsylvania Ledger; or, 


the Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and New-Jersey Weekly 
Advertiser. 


The youthful editor claimed—and a reading of the early num- 
bers of his paper leads one to believe in his sincerity—that he would 


*The material used in this brief introduction is based on the following 
sources: Clarence S. Brigham, “Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820, Part XIII, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia),” in Proceedings of tiie 
American Antiquarian Society, new series, vol. xxxii, pp. 81-214; Isaiah 
Thomas, History of Printing (Transactions and Collections of the American 
Antiquarian Society, V and VI), vol. i, pp. 263-4 and vol. ii, pp. 140-1; 
Dictionary of American Biography, vol. ix, pp. 375-6. 
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be impartial in the growing controversy between Whigs and 
Tories. He was, however, unfortunate in two particulars. 
Previously as clerk in the court of chancery he had been obliged 
to swear allegiance to the king, and he now refused to violate his 
oath by bearing arms in the colonial cause. Moreover, he had 
a completely unscrupulous competitor—Benjamin Towne—who 
was only too willing to arouse popular sentiment against him. In 
November of 1776 he fled, not to return until Philadelphia was 
in the possession of the British. 

Throughout almost the entire occupation—from the early fall 
of 1777 to the late spring of 1778—Humphreys printed the 
Pennsylvania Ledger* as a Tory news sheet. The paper spans the 
period of some of the most frequent speculation, of charge and 
countercharge, in regard to a possible French alliance; and after 
the receipt of the news of the treaty. there were the customary at- 
tempts to ridicule or condemn it. 

On November 26, 1777, Humphreys reprinted from a London 
paper of August 23 the information, reputedly received in letters 
from Paris, that the American deputies, having given up all hope 
of ever being able to persuade France to join in the war against 
England, were preparing to leave France and return to America; 
on the twentieth of the next month he copied from a New York 
paper an extract from a London news sheet according to which the 
loyalists in America were to be “perfectly easy on the score of a 
French war, and depend on it the provincials will not meet in their 
ports the same countenance as formerly”; and on the last day of 
1777 he printed the statement, previously made in other Tory 
papers, that all the French officers serving with the rebels had 
been ‘called home. 

The first issue of the Ledger in the new year carried the report 
of a “late London paper” telling of the treatment given Silas Deane 
in Paris, which may have accounted for the unexpected arrival 
of that gentleman from France. It was said that Deane met 
with insults every time he appeared on the Paris streets and that 
“the old Fox, Franklin, secures himself from similar treatment, by 
silence and seclusion.” Toward the close of January, Humphreys 
quoted from a Paris paper of October 30 an account of the effect 


* Full title—The Pennsylvania Ledger; or the Weekly Advertiser. 
* Pennsylvania Ledger, January 3, 1778. 
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on the American trade of the “Minister’s late conduct.”* The 
merchants of Paris would not allow the Americans any credit, ac- 
cording to the report, and everything had to be paid for when 
ordered. This state of affairs would, it was feared, soon “reduce 
the mighty States of America to the most cruel want of shoes and 
stockings.” 

On February 4 Humphreys expressed the opinion that Con- 
gress, in spite of the “articles by their different printers and 
printers correspondents,” must have finally become convinced that 
America could hope for no help from France and Spain. The 
next month he quoted a New York dispatch of six weeks before 
to the effect that the king of France absolutely refused to consider 
war with England.® In the same issue he reprinted an article 
describing the arrival of French troops in the West Indies and 
stating that the coast of France was lined with troops. Readers 
of the Ledger were sarcastically reminded, however, that such 
reports, which were completely groundless, had been printed by the 
rebels ever since the Declaration of Independence and were 
merely attempts on the part of the rebel leaders to deceive their 
followers. 

The loyalist editor continued to reprint excerpts from the 
London press in which the idea of a war with France was 
ridiculed,® but on April 11 he copied a London dispatch of Jan- 
uary 8 in which was expressed the possibility that France might 
have signed some kind of treaty with the rebels. Four days later 
he assured his readers that there was no basis for the rumor of a 
French war. On May 9 the Ledger carried a brief news item 
from London dated March 21 to the effect that “Lord Viscount 
Stormont, our late ambassador at the court of Versailles, arrived in 
town last night” and also a copy from a paper of March 17 of the 
king’s speech informing Parliament of the treaty between France 
and America. 


Two days later Humphreys quoted from a London paper a 
correction of the report of Lord Stormont’s return together with 
an explanation that illness had detained the ambassador. In the 
same issue he expressed the Tory belief—or perhaps hope—that 


*Ibid., January 28, 1778. 
5 Ibid., March 21, 1778. 
* For instance, see ibid., April 8, 1778. 
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there would be no war with France. “Some people are of opinion,” 
he remarked, “that the King of France and his ministers, now 
that they find we are thoroughly aroused and will not suffer our- 
selves to be bullied, are disposed to renounce their tobacco con- 
tract with America, and to smoke the calumette of peace with Eng- 
land.” 


By the middle of May, Humphreys was willing to admit the 
possible validity of the French alliance but not its worth or de- 
sirability to the rebels. On the thirteenth he copied parts of the 
French agreement from a York-town paper of the fourth and 
filled nearly a column with editorial comment. He made four 
chief criticisms. In the first place, he said, the agreement might 
not be any more real than some of the other information from 
the same quarter. Secondly, because of the people’s consternation 
over its hasty rejection of conciliation (the Carlisle proposals) 
Congress had deemed it necessary to gloss over the alliance with 
France by making it seem much more advantageous than it really 
was. Thirdly, even if the terms as printed were correct, the 
alliance “certainly ought the more to alarm every true friend to the 
future peace and prosperity of America” because France had al- 
ways been tricky and treacherous and had surely entered the al- 
liance with the hope of ultimately gaining the colonies for herself. 
For his fourth point Humphreys turned to what was destined to 
become the chief Tory weapon in the attack on the alliance— 
religion. Why, he asked, should the colonies wish to desert Eng- 
land, “the ancient and chief support of the protestant religion in 
the world,” for Catholic France? 


The Congress have wonderfully altered their tone of 
late. The time was, when the bare toleration of the 
Roman catholic religion in Canada, though stipulated for 
by the articles of capitulation was treated as a wicked at- 
tempt to establish “a sanguinary faith which had for ages 
filled the world with blood and slaughter.” 

Judge, then, what we have to hope or expect from such 
an alliance! We not only run a manifest risque of 
becoming slaves ourselves, under the treacherous title of 
independency, but we are doing everything in our power 
to overturn the protestant religion and extinguish every 
spark both of civil and religious freedom in the world! 
These sentiments, no doubt, will be ridiculed by those who 
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are interested in supporting the measures of Congress; 
but they surely demand the serious attention of every 
distinguished friend of this country, and of every man 
who wishes well to the rights of humanity and conscience 
in every part of the world.’ 


Three days later the editor reprinted an essay from a rebel 
paper in which it was pointed out that since the expense of the war 
was so great that England could not possibly hope to gain from 
its conduct, her only motive must be “blind revenge.”® In refutation 
he brought up the matter of French despotism. 


Britain has given convincing proofs [he wrote] that 
she does not thirst for revenge, but wishes still to bring 
the dispute to an amicable accommodation; but, if our 
[note the use of the word “our” by Tory Humphreys] 
leaders can carry their ambitious purpose, we must be 
compelled to renounce the offers of freedom and peace 
from Britain [referring to the Carlisle commission] in 
order to become, under a nominal independence, the 
aiders and abettors of French ambition . . . to support 
a system of despotism, which has long threatened the civil 
po! “ti liberties of all the protestant part of the 
world. 


Although Humphreys did not attack Benjamin Franklin with 
the bitterness of John Howe, Tory editor at Newport, Rhode 
Island, he made some reference to the American ambassador to 
the court of France. On March 25 he borrowed from a Boston 
paper of February 23 a statement that Dr. Franklin had at the 
instigation of Lord Stormont been the victim of an attempted 
assassination. According to the report the knife blade had hit a 
rib and was therefore not instantly fatal, though it was feared 
that the wounded man had since died. Humphreys commented 
that while Franklin might well be dead, since men approaching 
the fourscore mark quite frequently were known to die, the as- 
sertion that Lord Stormont had planned an assassination was an 
abominable falsehood indicative of the fact that Congress wished 
to make Franklin even in death subservient to the cause of 
rebellion. Two weeks later the editor quoted a declaration of a 
New London paper for March 13 that the report of the assassina- 


* Pennsylvania Ledger, May 13, 1778. 
8 Ibid., May 16, 1778. 
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tion was untrue.® In the next issue he copied from an English 
paper of January 31 the story that Congress had notified Franklin 
of a popular demand for peace and instructed him to try to get 
France to intervene in an effort to secure as favorable terms as 
possible.’° 

Another subject featured by many of the loyalist editors was 
the Carlisle commission and its attempt to effect a peace settle- 
ment with Congress. Humphreys first mentioned it on April 18, 
when he devoted a page and a half to a reprint from a London 
paper on February 19 which included both the text of the act that 
had created the commission and Lord North’s speech in regard 
to the conciliatory plan in which it was pointed out to Parliament 
that there were three alternatives: to strengthen British forces and 
continue the war, which would be very expensive; to recall the 
army and grant independence to the colonies; and to offer terms 
of conciliation. The next issue of the Ledger included a letter 
written in London on February 23 in which it was claimed that 
Lord North expected the colonies to refuse the terms offered them 
because in spite of their talk about the constitution and legal 
rights they had wanted only independence from the very first,’ 
and that he had consented to the creation of the commission only 
as a means of defeating and silencing the troublesome home 
minority, who had been continually accusing him of having made 
no attempt at conciliation. 

On May 6 Humphreys reprinted the resolutions passed by 
Congress on receipt of the “rumour” that Great Britain was going 
to propose a peace. He indulged in half a column of editorial 
comment. 


The principal claims of the majority of the people of 
America [he wrote in part] are—to be relieved from 
parliamentary taxation, and to be placed as they stood in 
the year 1773 [1763?]. The King and parliament of 
Great-Britain have manifested a disposition to accede to 
their claims; and, that every point in dispute may be 
freely discussed and amicably compromised, a cessation 
of hostilities may be proposed.’* 


* Ibid., April 8, 1778. 

* Tbid., April 11, 1778. 

4 Ibid., April 22, 1778. 

“Compare this excerpt with one from the May 5 issue of Robertson’s 
Royal Pennsylvania Gazette. It is apparent that Humphreys “borrowed” 
this comment without giving credit. 
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Ten days later the editor published a letter addressed “To the 
people of America” by “a British Officer,” who discussed point 
by point the declaration or resolve passed by Congress on first 
hearing of the peace commission and concluded by urging the 
people of America to break away from the selfish and evil leader- 
ship of Congress, the members of which were concerned only with 
their own private advancement, and look after their own interests. 


Stories of desertion and insubordination in the rebel ranks were 
always hailed with glee by the loyalist editors and given prominent 
places in their papers. On December 10, 1777, Humphreys took 
from a New York paper of the preceding month a story that 
the recently planned attack against the British forces in Rhode 
Island had been given up because the militiamen, who had been 
compelled to join the expedition against their will, had threatened 
to shoot their officers in the back if they were forced to attack. 
Three weeks later he devoted considerable space to tales of 
deserters coming into Philadelphia who portrayed the terrible 
suffering in the rebel camp. “Yet such is the hardened obstinacy 
of their leaders .. . ,” he observed, that they “would suffer them to 
perish by piece-meal, rather than fail in their selfish, ambitious 
views.” On January 7 the editor remarked that the rebel soldiers 
were severely treated by their officers and that there was “much 
murmuring among them.” On April 8 he endeavored to refute a 
story in the Williamsburg paper to the effect that Governor 
Caswell of North Carolina had mustered five thousand volunteers 
to march to Washington’s aid; the volunteers had never been 
mustered except on paper, he declared, and there was said to be 
so much disinterest among the men of the area that it would be 
dangerous for the governor to try to march them north. Sub- 
sequent issues of the Ledger in the same month carried stories 
of desertions from the American army and of difficulties en- 
countered by military authorities in their efforts to build up 
new forces.** 

On October 15, 1777, Humphreys accused the rebel officers of 
falsehood in their reports on the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and on at least three other occasions during the ensuing 
winter and spring he stated that the Whigs did not tell the truth. 


™ For instance, see Pennsylvania Ledger, April 15 and April 29, 1778. 
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On February 14 he asserted that the rebel editors resorted to both 
lies and exaggerations ; four weeks later he followed the reprint of 
a news item from a rebel paper with the statement, “Good as your 
authority is, this is a base falsehood” ;* and at still another time 
he branded articles from rebel papers as examples of rebel dis- 
honesty.** This type of denunciation was very common among the 
editors on both sides of the conflict. 

Like all other loyalist editors Humphreys frequently mentioned 
the treatment of Burgoyne’s surrendered army as an example of 
the dishonesty and treachery of the rebel leaders. On March 11, 
1778, he reprinted a New York editorial according to which 
“among other detestable pretexts fabricated by the infamous 
rebels” for detaining the army the “equivocal revolted Yankees” 
had claimed that they had discovered the flags of several regiments 
hidden by the British in violation of the terms of their surrender. 
By “such villainous assertions, which have no foundation in truth,” 
commented the editor, “they mask their infernal perfidy, which is 
of so enormous a magnitude that it absorbs every idea of punic 
faith.” 


The decision of Congress on February 20, 1778, to make all 
enlistments hold to the end of the war gave Humphreys another 
opportunity to point out the perfidy of that body in regard to the 
treatment of the surrendered army. “A correspondent observes,” 
he sarcastically noted on March 30, “that the consistent conduct 
of the venerable Congress is truly admirable; after having broke 
faith with General Burgoyne and his army, they disdain to keep 
it with their own; and that in the former case it was doing them 
too much honor, to suppose they were capable of adhering to 
any treaty or agreement.”® Ten days later he printed a letter of 
complaint from General Burgoyne to General Heath.‘7 On April 
25 he again mentioned the unfair treatment accorded the captured 
British soldiers. 


There was also, it would appear, a definite attempt on the part 
of loyalist editors to convince their readers that while the Tories 
and their British allies were very humane, the rebels were cruel 


“4 Tbid., March 14, 1778. 

% Tbid., March 25, 1778. 

* Pennsylvania Ledger, extra supplement, March 30, 1778. 
™ Pennsylvania Ledger, April 8, 1778. 
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and heartless. On December 13, 1777, the Ledger carried a story 
of the callous burning of General De Lancey’s house by the rebels. 
The following February several tales of the kindness of the British 
officers'® were told, and in contrast the Pennsylvania militia under 
General Lacey was accused of unduly harsh and cruel acts."* In 
March, Humphreys stated that large numbers of unjustly perse- 
cuted loyalists were at last rising up, forming armed groups, and 
rendering great services to their cause.*® Accounts of rebel cruelty 
continued until the end of the paper’s existence.”* 


One very noticeable trend in all the Tory news sheets was 
the apparently conscious effort to convince the common people in 
the Whig ranks that their leaders were treacherous and self- 
seeking. On December 10, 1777, Humphreys reprinted a speech 
by Governor Livingston of New Jersey as “a specimen of the 
progress of the tyranny, knavery, and oppression of congressional 
authority.” At the end of the same month he published the fol- 
lowing editorial, presumably written by himself : 


The pains taken by the leaders in the present rebellion, 
with a view solely to the promotion of their own am- 
bition, and the establishment of their intolerable tyranny, 
is not to be paralleled in any history. Misrepresentation, 
falsehood and fraud, have been the means by which it has 
been begotten, brought forth, and nourished. A people, in 
the enjoyment of more liberty and happiness, than existed 
in any other spot on the globe, they have [been?] deluded 
by these unmanly artifices from a state of Peace, Plenty 
and Freedom, to that of War, Want and inexpressible 
Tyranny. ’Tis true, the field of falsehood and deception 
is by a variety of circumstances grown more confined: 
The people’s credulity too often imposed upon, at length, 
is, in a manner, shut against their glaring impositions. 
They find, instead of receiving at the hands of these 
demagogues the liberty so often solemnly promised, they 
have nothing but the black and racking potion of oppres- 
sion. They have taken a candid and thoughtful view 
of their present extreme Misery under this oppression, 
and compared it with that scene of Freedom and Hap- 


1% ITbid., February 21, 1778. 

8 Tbid., February 25, 1778. 

™ Tbid., March 18, 1778. 

™ Tbid., March to May, et passim, only variation being that in the issue of 
May 16 Humphreys accused the rebels of whipping their prisoners. 
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piness which they were in the full possession of under the 
mild rule of the best of sovereigns, and yet, it is strange 
to tell, that these daring deluders of mankind, never out 
of hope—never tired of their wickedness, and without the 
least remorse at the bleeding distress of their country, 
or at the multitude of souls they have hurried into eter- 
nity, without the shortest opportunity of repentance, to 
gratify their insatiable thirst of power, they still continue 
their attempts to delude their brethren, and to sacrifice 
them to it. 


In January, Humphreys referred to “the slandering falshoods 
[sic] of a licentious Congress.”** In February he quoted a 
“gentleman” to the effect that during two years of war no less 
than forty thousand Americans had been killed in battle or died 
of camp disorders and concluded, “How shocking must this re- 
flection be to those ambitious men, who have been the means of 
sending into eternity so great a number of souls, to gratify their 
thirst after wealth and power.”** Nearly the entire second page 
of the issue for February 28 was devoted to Tory propaganda: 
first an editorial pointing out that the present sad condition of the 
colonies was due to the selfish greed of a few men, for in the 
very beginning there had been no real reason for revolting against 
Great Britain; next a copy of what purported to be a letter 
from Washington revealing the woeful condition of the army, the 
hopelessness of trying to obtain new enlistments, and the complete 
uselessness of the militia ; and finally a news item to the effect that 
the people of New Jersey had so much resentment against their 
leaders that they were flocking to the standards of the British de- 
tachment that had crossed the Delaware. 

In March, Humphreys copied from an Easton paper of February 
6 a story of revolt in England according to which mobs had de- 
stroyed the houses of Lords North and Bute.** His comment 
included mention of the bonfires and other forms of celebration 
with which this fabrication was greeted in rebel circles. He re- 
marked that it had long been the custom of rebel leaders to stage 
demonstrations in order to give their intelligence of good news 
the appearance of truth, thus deceiving the people; “and yet,” he 


* Tbid., January 28, 1778. 
* Ibid., February 14, 1778. 
™ Tbid., March 7, 1778. 
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continued, “it is hardly to be imagined, notwithstanding all their 
stratagems of this kind, that even the blind followers of these 
wicked votaries of rapine and murder, can credit such absurd 
and notorious falsehoods.” In the same issue he published a 
reprint from a New York paper of January 15 revealing a differ- 
ence of opinion between John Hancock and Samuel Adams and 
prophesied that “when the lunacy of the former is separated from 
the villanies [sic] of the latter, the deluge of destruction . . . [will] 
overwhelm them and their infatuated votaries in prodigious ruin.” 

To another reprint from the same paper concerning the re- 
quirement of the “whimsical state of Connecticut” that each of 
its citizens pay eighteen dollars a year “for the privilege of wearing 
a head” Humphreys added a bracketed observation that “had their 
heads been worth six-pence each, they would never have run their 
necks into so degrading a yoke.”** Also in this issue he scornfully 
made light of statements from the Lancaster paper of February 
11 that LaFayette was going home merely because of the pressure 
of private business and that the French officers accompanying him 
as far as Boston would return to the army, and said that informed 
people knew all French officers had been called home by their king 
and that the item was an example of how the congressional leaders 
“impose on the credulity of their followers by the grossest false- 
hoods.” 

Four days later Humphreys pounced upon a New York editor’s 
depiction of Hancock appearing in public “with all the pageantry 
and state of an Oriental Prince,” with an elegant chariot and four 
liveried servants, “escorted by fifty horsemen with drawn sabers.”** 
“So at present figures the man,” he scathingly remarked, “who owes 
his greatness to his country’s ruin.’ A week later he published 
the much-repeated story that the members of Congress were 
gathering boats in which to carry their families and property be- 
yond the mountains because before long they would have to flee 
“from the wrath of the people they have so long deluded.”*’ In 
April a letter from “Hotspur” contained reference to the treachery 
and perfidy of Congress in forcing men who enlisted for short 
periods to serve throughout the war.”* 


* Ibid. 

* Tbid., March 11, 1778. 
™ Ibid., March 18, 1778. 
* Ibid., April 4, 1778. 
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In the first May issue appeared a letter to the editor from 
“Bombasticus” together with a copy of resolutions passed by Con- 
gress on April 23 asking that the separate state legislatures provide 
for full pardon to citizens who had taken the British side but who 
would now surrender themselves to the Whigs.”® It was suggested 
in the letter that the resolutions were an infringement on states’ 
rights and sounded like “orders to subject states, concerning their 
subordinate duties of legislation.” 

A week later a Ledger correspondent signing himself “Hamp- 
den” addressed a letter to “the sensible people” of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in which he pointed out that they had lost freedom 
and liberty—even freedom of speech and freedom of the press— 
and that their Congress had deteriorated until it was now “an op- 
pressive and paltry one, a little too literally composed of broken at- 
torneys and ruined surgeon’s mates... .”*° In closing, the writer 
proclaimed, “Thus doth America stand another melancholy in- 
stance where that little word Liberty, bawled forth from the 
mouths of artful and designing men, hath seduced the freest people 
on the face of the globe, to the arms of the most abject slavery.” 

Another point which was often a target for the verbal shots of 
Tory printers was the weakness of the Continental currency or 
the bad financial condition of the new state governments. On 
December 20, 1777, the Ledger carried a story from a New York 
paper of December 6 to the effect that the people of Boston were 
suffering from want of food and supplies because the farmers in 
spite of all “their loud clamours for liberty” preferred to sell to 
Burgoyne’s troops, who paid in “gold and silver.” On February 4 
the editor ridiculed the idea that the “Grand American Congress” 
could not make any more dollars for want of rags,** stating that 
a large supply was expected from Washington’s army and that 
there was reason to believe that the entire country had “never 
abounded more in that article.” In the March 18 issue appeared a 
letter from “Pacificus,” who, after making fun of the currency and 
“exposing” the tax situation, urged his fellow citizens “to fly from 
this prospect of inevitable ruin, back to the constitutional ground 


* Tbid., May 2, 1778. 
® Tbid., May 9, 1778. 
™ Referring to the use of rags in making paper—thus for paper currency. 
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of peace and safety from which they have been seduced by the 
phantom of Independency.” 

While the Tory editors did not hesitate to apply direct criticism 
to the rebels, they frequently resorted to satire. Typical of their 
trenchant wit is the following excerpt from a sarcastic letter writ- 
ten by “An Officer’ on Washington’s report to Congress of the 
battle of Brandywine and reprinted by Humphreys on January 21, 
1778, from a New York paper of the preceding November 20: 
“The morning of the day of action was extremely foggy. To the 
rebels this was a misfortune of a very particular nature, to the 
royal army it could be none; their optics not being quite so much 
obscured as those of the sons of faction and sedition.” 

Another way in which loyalist editors sought to further their 
cause was to make appeals for enlistment in Tory volunteer regi- 
ments or in the regular British army. On October 29, 1777, 
Humphreys copied from the Morning Chronicle (London) a letter 
from J. Watts to the ministry in which it was suggested that the 
“counties of Albany, Dutchess and Westchester, in the province 
of New York, are in an absolute state of vassalage” and that if the 
government would offer free land for enlisting in the British army, 
it might gain at least six thousand soldiers at no expense. In the 
same issue he asked for loyalist volunteers in Philadelphia; and in 
November, Howe offered free land to all who would join the British 
army for two years.**? In December, Humphreys reprinted an ar- 
ticle from Rivington’s New York paper urging that all loyalists 
enlist in the British army and fight to protect their “property, 
interests, and everything dear to them.’’** 

In spite of the skill with which much of the propaganda was 
handled, there were inserted occasional reprints whose inconsist- 
ency with editorial Tory inclination can be explained only as 
evidences of carelessness, reminiscent perhaps of more peaceful 
times when any reprint had been acceptable if it helped fill up space. 
On February 4, 1778, for example, Humphreys copied from a rebel 
paper a letter of January 12, 1778, in which “C. Pulaski, Gen. of 
Cavalry” announced to the magistrates at Trenton that he would 
be in their vicinity for a period to refresh his men and secure 
new enlistments, assured the people that he would do ail in his 


* Pennsylvania Ledger, November 26, 1777. 
™ Tbid., December 3, 1777. 
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power to protect them from the British and the Tories, and asked 
that citizens keep him informed of all movements of the enemy 
troops. There is no ostensible reason for a Tory editor’s giving 
this letter publicity. 

A similar instance of apparent carelessless is a letter copied in 
the Ledger for April 29, 1778, from Horatio Gates to the Earl of 
Thanet saying that the colonies would never give up their inde- 
pendence and urging that England recognize that fact in order 
that she and America might become firm friends and allies before 
it was too late. Another reprint told of the work being done to 
strengthen West Point by fifteen thousand men,** while still 
another included, with no editorial comment, stories of British and 
Tory cruelty and treachery.** 

Like all other wartime papers the Ledger reprinted many offi- 
cial reports, letters between generals, and proclamations by com- 
manding officers. These communications were usually many 
months old. For example, on July 11, 1777, Burgoyne wrote from 
Skenesborough-house a report on the capture of Ticonderoga which 
reached London on August 23, having made exceptionally rapid 
time, and was published there two days later. The report arrived 
back in America in a copy of the London paper and was reprinted 
in the Ledger for November 5. 


Humphreys suspended publication of the Pennsylvania Ledger 
on May 23, 1778, and went to New York with the British army. 
There he became a merchant, and at the close of the war he went 
as a loyalist émigré to Nova Scotia by way of England, where 
he purchased a complete printer’s outfit. For a time he published 
a news sheet, but since it did not prove to be a paying enterprise 
he soon gave it up and again became a merchant. In 1797 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia and until his death in 1810 was one of the 
best-known book printers in the section. He never tried to re- 
establish his newspaper, and records show no discrimination 
against him because of his loyalist sympathies during the war. 


There is no way to measure the importance of the wartime prop- 
aganda issued from the presses of Tory editors. However, the 


* Tbid., May 6, 1778. 
® Ibid., April 29, 1778. 
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fury to which Whig editors were roused and the fact that the 
Tory papers received considerable encouragement and frequent 
subsidy from the military and political leaders of the British 
cause lead one to assume that at least in the opinion of their con- 
temporaries such men as James Humphreys, Jr., played a signifi- 
cant part in the conflict being waged. 








THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN 
EARLY PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS, 1789-1800: 
A STUDY IN AMERICANIZATION 


By ANpDREAS DoRPALEN 
New York 


HE number of German immigrants during the colonial period 

was exceeded only by that of English and Scotch-Irish. Ac- 
cording to conservative estimates the German element in the col- 
onies at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War amounted to as 
much as ten per cent of the entire population. Yet Germans were 
never conspicuous in the political life of their adopted land. En- 
grossed in their religious separatism, they kept to themselves and 
settled preferably in lonely frontier regions. Poor command of the 
English language contributed further to their aloofness. On some 
occasions, it is true, they joined in movements of their English- 
speaking neighbors to urge or to oppose certain government meas- 
ures. But these were rare cases, with issues at stake with which 
they were vitally concerned and in which they could not possibly 
avoid taking a stand. Only toward the end of the colonial period 
did they begin to participate more actively in the political life of the 
colonies and of Pennsylvania in particular, where most of them had 
settled. By that time they had already become Americanized to 
such a degree that they found themselves in the midst of a process 
of complete absorption into the American nation. Their elected 
leaders considered themselves true Americans—and only as an 
American could one of them, Frederick August Muhlenberg, be 
elected in 1789 speaker of the first national House of Representa- 
tives.” 


This process continued after the close of the Revolutionary War. 
Immigration had practically stopped with the outbreak of hos- 


1 Pennsylvania Packet, Jan. 23, Nov. 2, 1789; Maryland Journal & Balti- 
more Advertiser, Jan. 16, 1789; American Daily Advertiser, July 11, 1791; 
New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1795. 

2A. Dorpalen, “The Political Influence of the German Element in Colonial 
America,” Pennsylvania History, vol. vi (1939), pp. 234 ff. 
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tilities, and because of conditions in Europe it was resumed only 
on a small scale after peace had been restored. The American 
Revolution was followed by the much more violent French Revo- 
lution, which shook Europe’s balance for twenty-five years, until 
Napoleon was exiled to St. Helena. The coalition and the Na- 
poleonic wars killed countless thousands of possible emigrants. 
The wars that ravaged the continent continued on the seas, and 
the risks involved in ocean travel were a further deterrent to 
emigration to America. Commercial relations between the United 
States and the European nations broke down completely for long 
periods. False rumors concerning conditions in America could 
therefore be spread easily without being corrected by direct con- 
tact with Americans. Tales that chaos and lawlessness were 
reigning in the young republic, that an unceasing chain of up- 
heavals was bringing the country to the brink of economic ruin 
and civil war, were thus readily believed.* A traveler’s report 
that the United States was nothing but a criminals’ paradise* served 
to confirm the generally accepted picture of conditions in America. 
Even more impressive was another observer’s description of 
emigration as “the natural resource of the culprit, and of those 
who have made themselves the objects of contempt and neglect. 
... It is generally calculated, that not above one emigrant in five 
succeeds so as to settle a family.”® Finally, the alien and sedition 
acts, passed in 1798, necessarily discouraged European influx.® 

The German element in America, lacking the infiltration of new 
blood, was rapidly breaking down. So far it had concentrated for 
the most part in Pennsylvania, with smaller numbers moving on to 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. But when the victorious out- 
come of the Revolutionary War opened the West to unhindered 
settlement, many of the Pennsylvania Germans followed the 


*F, Loher, Geschichte und Zustinde der Deutschen in Amerika (Cin- 
cinnati, 1847), p. 194; American Daily Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1794; New York 
Daily Advertiser, Oct. 3, 1794. 

*D. von Biilow, Der Freistaat von Nordamerika in seinem neuesten 
Zustand (Berlin, 1797), vol. ii, p. 89. 

5J. Sheffield, Observations on the Commerce of the American States 
(Dublin, 1784), p. 193. See also Letters on Emigration (London, 1794). 
On the effect of these writings cf. T. Coxe, A Brief Examination of Lord 
Sheffield’s Observations on the Commerce of the United States (Philadel- 
phia, 1791), pp. 70-72; New York Daily Advertiser, July 22, 1791. 

* Lancaster Intelligencer, Sept. 24, 1800, supplement, pp. 12-13; Charleston 
City Gazetie and Daily Advertiser, Sept. 18, 1800, Aurora, July 25, 1800. 
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western trail,’ fighting their way to the valley of the Ohio river 
and helping to open Kentucky and Tennessee. Spreading thus 
over the country, the Germans became in many of their former 
strongholds an easily assimilated minority. 


The disappearance of linguistic ties further accelerated the dis- 
integration of the German element. As the Germans became more 
and more Americanized, their native tongue lost ground steadily. 
When the Pennsylvania assembly was considering whether or not 
to make German an official language of the state, Frederick 
August Muhlenberg, who himself spoke German with difficulty,® 
cast his deciding vote as speaker in favor of English.* Denial of 
official recognition deprived the language of the only way in which 
it might have been preserved in America. It is doubtful, however, 
that even the opposite decision could have halted for long its 
eclipse. After all, the supremacy of English was the outcome 
of a natural development. Business and social contacts, inter- 
marriages, and the growing realization that success and prosperity 
depended on the knowledge of English all worked together to 
thin the ranks of those who sought to oppose the trend.’° 


The discontinuance on the part of the religious sects in 
Germany of the practice of sending ministers to America led to an 
increasing estrangement of the American branches from the Ger- 
man mother churches. Halle, one of the main centers of Lutheran 
missionary activities in this country, provided no minister after 
1786." Religious activities which often had kept together German 
communities ceased or were so much changed by American in- 
fluences that they lost their specific German character. English- 


7G. Imlay, A Description of the Western Territory of North America 
(Dublin, 1793), p. 137; Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels through 
the United States of North America (London, 1799), vol. i, 76-77. 

*See his letter of June 28, 1784, reprinted in Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, vol. xiii (1889), p. 200; J. O. Knauss, Social Con- 
ditions among the Pennsylvania Germans in the Eighteenth Century as Re- 
—" in German Newspapers Published in America (Lancaster, 1922), p 
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F. Loher, Geschichte und Zustinde der Deutschen, p. 198. His brother 
Peter was among the foremost advocates of English services in Lutheran 
churches. A. G. Weng, “The Language Problem in the Lutheran Church 
in Pennsylvania; 1742-1820,” Church History, vol. v (1936). 

“For an interesting description of the fight between the two parties as 
carried on in the German press of the pe see J. O. Knauss, Social Con- 
ditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, pp. 112 ff. 

1 A, Ejickhoff, In der Neuen Heimath (New York, 1884), p. 183. 
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speaking ministers replaced German ones.’* “God is my witness,” 
complained the Reverend Henry Muhlenberg in 1805, “I worked 
against the English as long as I could, but I cannot longer 
resist.”"* How hopeless resistance against the adoption of Eng- 
lish had become was strikingly revealed by the admission of G. 
Helmbold, publisher of the Philadelphische Correspondenz, one of 
the leading German newspapers, that, unable to write his articles 
in German, he wrote them in English and then had them 
translated.** 

Hagerstown, Maryland, underwent a change typical of German 
settlements at that time. One of the oldest German towns in this 
country, it was still in 1794 inhabited chiefly by Germans.** Among 
four local churches it boasted two of German denominations. Yet 
the minister of the German Lutheran Church as early as 1789 
appears to have been a native American.’*® Of the four local 
schools only one was German, and the local weekly newspaper, 
which had a circulation of about two hundred and fifty, was printed 
in English. In addition, fifty English papers were brought over 
from Baltimore every week. On the other hand, only fifty Ger- 
man newspapers, which came from Lancaster once a week, were 
read in Hagerstown altogether.*" 

In 1805 the publisher of a German bible in Reading announced 
in an introductory note that because of the expected early disap- 
pearance of the German language in America the current edition 
would very probably be the last one to appear in German in the 
United States..* As if to confirm this prediction German- 
Lutheran churches of New York City discontinued German ser- 
mons after 1807. English services superseded German ones in 
Philadelphia in 1806, in Albany in 1808, and in Harrisburg in 1812. 
Even Lancaster, a predominantly German town, introduced Eng- 
lish sermons in its Lutheran church in 1815, although there the 


* Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Jan. 15, 1790 

“Th. E. Schmauk, “The Lutheran Church in aa. 1683-1800,” 
The Pennsylvania-~German Society, Proceedings and Addresses, vol. xi 
(1902), pp. 350-51, n. 409 

™“ Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, p. 116. 

%H. Wansey, An Excursion to the United States of North America in 
the Summer of 1794 (Salisbury, 1798), pp. 167-68. 

% Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Oct. 9, 1789. 

™ Wansey, An Excursion to the ag States, p. 168. 

* Eickhoff, In der Neuen Heimath, 182. See also H. G. Spafford, 
Gazetteer of the State of New York (Albany, 1813), p. 38. 
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practice of holding occasional German services was continued until 
1851..° According to the report of one contemporary observer, 
however, as early as 1794 most inhabitants sent their children to 
English schools.2° The German-Lutheran synod of Tennessee, 
which adopted German expressly as its official language because 
“we find very few entirely English preachers who accept the doc- 
trines of our church, or desire to preach them,” had likewise to 
change to English after a few years.”* 

How much ground the German churches had lost by 1815 is 
clearly reflected in Oscar Seidensticker’s bibliography of early 
German-language publications in this country.22 While in 1775 
most of these publications were of religious character, by 1815 they 
were practically all newspapers and almanacs. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that none of these papers appeared in the 
larger cities such as New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. | It 
was only in Allentown, Easton, Lancaster, Reading, and other 
small towns that they survived. 

Because of the difficulty of maintaining the use of the German 
tongue in the cities of the eastern seaboard the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft der Stadt New York after 1790 accepted non-Germans as 
members and in 1796 made English its official language. The 
Deutsche Gesellschaft von Pennsylvanien, while it did not intro- 
duce English officially until 1818, had non-Germans among its 
members and officers as early as 1795.?* English speeches were 
made in the New York organization in 1789%* and in the Balti- 
more one in 1791. 

The oldest German settlements in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina maintained a certain resistance against this process of 
Americanization. To their natural conservatism was added the 


* Q. Lohr, “Das Deutschamerikanertum vor hundert Jahren und der Krieg 
von 1812-1815,” Jahrbuch der deutsch-amerikanischen historischen Gesell- 
schaft von Illinois, vol. xiv (Chicago, 1915), pp. 344-45. 

*W. Priest, Travels in ihe United States of America (London, 1802), 


p. 60. 

™S, Henkel, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod (New 
Market, Va., 1890), p. 25. 

2Q,. Seiaensticker, The First Century of German Printing in America: 
1728-1830 (Philadelphia, 1893), pp. 90-92, 193-96. 

= American Daily Advertiser, Dec. 31, 1795. 

™* New York Daily Advertiser, Nov. 14, 1789. That the oration at Steu- 
ben’s funeral would be held in German was expressly stated in invitations 
and announcements. New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1795. 
* Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Feb. 11, 1791. 
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firm conviction that increasing assimilation involved degeneration 
in morals and religion and should therefore be opposed.** In some 
Pennsylvania localities the German tongue was kept alive in the 
peculiar form of Pennsylvania Dutch, an outgrowth of south Ger- 
man dialects modified by English; but in the North Carolina 
settlements it had completely given way to English by 1825. 

It is evident that under these circumstances the German element 
as such could exercise only a negligible influence on the political 
life of the young nation. Moreover, whatever political activities 
Germans carried on at that time were necessarily concentrated in 
Pennsylvania, where their number was still considerable, in some 
sections surpassing by far that of even their English and Scotch- 
Irish neighbors. According to contemporaries Germans constituted 
a quarter of the entire population of the commonwealth,”’ and in a 
handbill issued on the occasion of the congressional election in 1788 
they were estimated at as high as a third, a figure which has been 
supported by Professor Faust’s researches.** 


Although lacking in political training, the Pennsylvania Germans 
were beginning about this time to take an increasingly active in- 
terest in the affairs of state and nation. Many were now living in 
towns and cities and thus kept in touch with the political develop- 
ments of the day.2® The economic implications of the British 
pre-Revolutionary policies and of the recent war had taught them 
an impressive lesson as to the effectiveness and importance of 
political action.*® The tangible results of their newly awakened 
concern soon became evident: to the first national House of Rep- 
resentatives Pennsylvania sent three German delegates, and of 
the members of the current Pennsylvania legislature about a sixth 
were of German stock.** How strong the interest of the older 


* W. Gehrke, “The Transition from the German to the English Language 
in North Carolina,” North Carolina Historical Review, vol. xii (1935), pp. 
8-9. 

™ Carey's American Pocket Atlas (Philadelphia, 1796), p. 79; C. Pictet, 
Tableau de la situation actuelle des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, d'apres Jedidiah 
Morse et les meilleurs auteurs américains (Paris, 1795), vol. ii, p. 88. 

* Pennsylvania Packet, Nov. 19, 1788; A. B. Faust, The German Element 
in the United States (New York, 1927), vol. i, p. 

* Anonymous, Reise von Hamburg nach Philadelphia (Hanover, 1800), 
p. 143. 

*® Pennsylvania Packet, Nov. 19, 1788; American Daily Advertiser, July 
16, 1795. 
® New York Daily Advertiser, July 22, 1791. 
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German element in political affairs had become is illustrated in 
the fact that in the first city council of Baltimore in 1796 three 
of the seven aldermen were Germans.** This proportion was 
especially remarkable because naturalized citizens’ right to vote 
and eligibility to public office were subject to severe restrictions 
in Maryland.** 

But even in Pennsylvania, where their number was largest, the 
Germans as such never united for political ends. The fact that 
there was really no “German” element but rather a mixture of 
Palatines, Wurttembergers, Prussians, and others was not re- 
sponsible; nor did rivalries of the various sects stand insurmount- 
ably in the way of political union. Lack of unity was a result of 
an overwhelming interest in the economic, social, and political 
rivalries that dominated communities.** In fact, the differences 
were those which divided the entire nation, of which the German 
element had become an integral part.** 

Naturally most German political activities were carried on in 
Philadelphia, at that time the nation’s capital. But the many 
German business men and the hundreds of German laborers, 
mechanics, and small tradesmen in the city paid little attention 
to their common German background. Their political stands were 
determined by their personal interests, which led them necessarily 
into opposite camps. 

All over the country German merchants and manufacturers 
followed Hamilton’s principles of federalism.** They were well 
aware of the need for a strong central government to afford com- 


® A. Eickhoff, In der Neuen Heimath, pp. 194- 

® Maryland Journal & Baltimore Advertiser, ae 13, 1789, Aug. 16, 1791, 
July 3, 1792. 

*% Trade and other professional organizations were among the most impor- 
tant centers of organized political activities at that time. New York Daily 
oes Apr. 18, 1789; New York Journal and Patriotic Register, Jan. 

® The dividing lines according to sectional and other necessities were clearly 
mirrored in the German press. Like the American papers whose views they 
made their own in all important questions, the German journals were 
divided into Federalist and anti-Federalist publications. The editors fought 
with the same bitterness and violence as did their American colleagues. As 
a matter of fact, the only feature which distinguished German from 
American papers was occasional debates on the language question. See 
Knauss, Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania Germans, pp. 160 ff. 

* ©. G. Libby, “A Sketch of the Early Political Parties in the United 
States,” Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, vol. ii 
(1912), p. 214. 
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merce and industry protection after the setback suffered since the 
close of the war. The German Society of New York City, whose 
members were mostly business men, was among the first advo- 
cates of the “Buy American” policy,** and German business men 
were active likewise in the Baltimore Manufacturing Company, 
founded in 1789 for the promotion of American products.** Ger- 
mans appear also to have been among the promoters of a road- 
construction program which the colonial regime of the Quakers 
had deliberately neglected.*® At the same time they advocated the 
assumption of the war debts by the federal government. With 
their American business friends they welcomed Hamilton’s project 
for a United States bank and his revenue scheme, which included 
customs duties to protect manufacturing industries. Further- 
more, they readily agreed to excises on whisky and sugar, which 
would have to be borne by the agricultural sections. The Jay 
treaty, concluded in 1794, was clearly another victory for mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests,*° for it guaranteed the safety 
of foreign commercial relations and reéstablished public and pri- 
vate credit. It was, on the other hand, decidedly disadvantageous 
to agricultural interests; it postponed without compensation the 
surrender of a number of western posts, ceded territory to settlers 
under British titles, and renounced all indemnification claims re- 
sulting from the illegal carrying off of negroes at the close of the 
war. The deciding vote in favor of ratification of the treaty 
was cast by Speaker Frederick August Muhlenberg,** who had 
for years been closely affiliated with Philadelphia business circles. 
As chairman of the committee of the whole he upheld President 
V‘ashington’s refusal to submit to the House all correspondence 
concerning the treaty, thus making its speedy ratification possible.* 


* Pennsylvania Packet, Jan. 19, 1789. See ~~, T. Cooper, Some In- 
formation Respecting America (London, 1795), p. 

* Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, May 15, 1789. 

*H. Wansey, An Excursion to the bong States, p. 202. 

“ American Daily Advertiser, Aug. 22, 26, 1795; Charleston City Gaseite 
& Daily Advertiser, Sept. 7, 9, 18, 1793; Report ‘by Rev. H. Muhlenberg, 
Amerikanisches Magazin (Hamburg, 1796), vol. i, part iii, p. 132. 

“As in all momentous questions throughout his career Muhlenberg 
changed his stand before the final decision. Thus in 1795 he participated in 
a meeting of Philadelphia citizens protesting against the ratification of the 
treaty and helped to draft a memorial to President Washington to that 
effect. Charleston City Gazette & Daily Advertiser, Aug. 12, 17, 1795. 

“When Jay ran for governor of New York in 1795, many German busi- 
ness men were among his supporters. New York Daily Advertiser, Mar. 
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German mechanics and laborers, many of whom had established 
new homes in Philadelphia and had played an important part in 
the movement for independence, naturally sided with Jefferson.“ 
They were especially active in putting forth the rights of the 
common man. Of the organizations which sprang up after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution to promote these rights and 
champion the cause of freedom and equality, the German Republi- 
can Society of Philadelphia, founded even before the correspond- 
ing American organization, the Democratic Society of Pennsyl- 
vania,** was among the first. These groups advocated the 
establishment of public schools, the opening of the western 
territories, free navigation of the Mississippi river, and repeal of 
excise on distilled liquors. From the outset they opposed the Jay 
treaty as a jeopardization of their economic interests. Anxious 
to safeguard their constitutional rights, they saw in the appoint- 
ment of Jay as negotiator a violation of the Constitution, since a 
member of the judiciary should not have been given an executive 
mission.*® 

The Democratic Society of Pennsylvania and the German Re- 
publican Society evidently worked in close codperation. Like all 
other republican societies of that time, however, they appear to 
have limited their political activities mainly to the drawing up of 
high-sounding resolutions, although occasionally the German or- 
ganization spurted ahead of the other in liveliness. Even so, they 
were not altogether without influence. In 1794 Philadelphia, 
which up to then had been overwhelmingly Federalist, elected a 
member of the Democratic Society as representative to Congress ; 
and in New York, another stronghold of conservatism, a member 
of the New York Democratic Society defeated the Federalist 
candidate.*’ 


“ An Impartial Review of the Rise and Progress of the Controversy be- 
tween the Parties known by the Names of the Federalisis and Republicans 
(Philadelphia, 1800), p. 21. 

“The Democratic Society of Pennsylvania was organized only after 
Genét’s visit to Philadelphia. American Daily Advertiser, July 13, 1793. 
David Rittenhouse became its first chairman and Michael Leib, a secretary 
of the German Republican Society, became one of its officers. 

© American Daily Advertiser, May 12, June 18, 1794; New York Daily 
Advertiser, June 19, 1794. 

“ American Daily Advertiser, Mar. 24, 1795. 
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The French envoy Genét on his arrival in America found the 
societies at the height of their popularity. Among his most en- 
thusiastic welcomers were the German republicans. David Ritten- 
house was chairman of the Philadelphia citizens’ reception com- 
mittee.*® The German Republican Society greeted Genét as the 
forerunner “of the millenium of political happiness” ;*° and later 
when anti-French Federalists sought to put a stop to his trouble- 
some activities,° this organization defended him warmly. 


Apart from drawing up resolutions the main activity of the 
democratic societies seems to have consisted of social gatherings. 
The toasts proposed at their banquets, always faithfully reported 
in the press, were a fairly reliable barometer of the feelings which 
animated the organizations. Sentiments expressed at the celebra- 
tions of the German Republican Society were noteworthy for the 
conspicuous absence of allusions to anything German.®** The 
members felt themselves “true and unbiased Americans,” a point 
of view which even their most rabid opponents did not dare con- 
test.** Those belonging to even the nonpolitical German Society 
of Pennsylvania, founded expressly “for the Relief of Emigrants 
from Germany,” thought of their “brothers in Germany” only 
after they had drunk toasts to the United States, France, the Irish, 
and all mankind.** When Baron Steuben died, the German So- 
ciety of New York City paid tribute to him as a group of Ameri- 
can citizens.®* 


Toward the end of the decade, however, a change suddenly 
became noticeable. The second toast made at the anniversary 
dinner of the New York German society in 1797 was “to Ger- 
many, our mother country, and the Sons of Herman.”** This 
allusion was not just an accident. The reign of terror in France 
and the indiscretion of Genét in America had by this time made 


“ American Daily Advertiser, May 18, 1793. 

“ Tbid., May 20, sag 

™ Tbid., extra, Mar. 

= Tbid., May 5, i754, yy 3 1794; Federal Gazette & Baltimore Daily 
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% Thid., Jan. 2, 1795. 

“ Ibid., Jan. 7, 1796; New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1790; Federal 
Gasetie & Baltimore Daily Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1796. 

® New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 1, 1795. 

® New York Journal & Patriotic Richer, Dec. 28, 1797. 
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the cause of the French revolutionaries very unpopular. It there- 
fore seemed advisable to submerge French sympathies and to stress 
instead the conservative German background. 


The German Republican Society, like all other democratic clubs, 
was constantly opposed by the Federalists. It and similar or- 
ganizations were accused of being responsible for the outbreak of 
the Whisky Rebellion. Even President Washington shared the 
belief that French revolutionaries under the cover of the republican 
societies were the guiding spirit of that insurrection." He also 
questioned the legality of these “self-created” organizations, thus 
beginning a bitter controversy.** But the societies, although they 
did consider the excise on whisky unconstitutional, emphatically 
denied any connection with the rebellion itself.°° Those of their 
members who had participated in the riots, they insisted, had done 
so only as individuals.°° Investigators have never proved any 
association of the societies as such with the insurrection. The 
charge may have been merely a political maneuver to embarrass 
them and to deprive them of their following.’ If so, it was evi- 
dently successfully, for they began to disappear soon afterwards. 

Germans in the rural sections of Pennsylvania were American- 
ized much more slowly than were those in urban centers. To their 
inborn conservatism was added their lack of intimate contact with 
the English-speaking population which sped the absorption of Ger- 
man city dwellers. Where such contact existed, they of course 
felt as American as any German in Philadelphia or New York. 


™" American Daily Advertiser, Mar. 5, Dec. 29, 1794; Germanicus, Letters 
to the Citizens of the United States (Philadelphia, 1794?); The Writings 
of George Washington, W. C. Ford, editor (New York, 1889-1903), vol. xii, 
pp. 451-52, 454, 465, 486. 

5 American Daily Advertiser, Jan. 2, 20, 23, 28, Feb. 11, 1795. 

™ Tbid., Aug. 9, Sept. 8, 15, Oct. 6, Dec. 22, 25, 29, 1794; Jan. 20, Feb. 11, 
1795. New York Daily Advertiser, Aug. 25, Sept. 3, 1794; Jan. 2, 1795. 

© American Daily Advertiser, Jan. 31, 1795; American Annual Register 
97) 0 183 Memoirs of the United States for ithe year 1796 (Philadelphia, 

»?P 

“D. von Biilow, Der Freistaat von Nordamerika, vol. i, pp. 150-52; J. 
Madison, Writings, G. Hunt, editor, vol. vi (New York, 1906), 221-24. 

*De la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels, vol. i, p. p. Si. 

® Maryland Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, Jan. 16, 1789. “The Ger- 
man farmers who cross the Susquehanna to settle there, and especially the 
younger generation,” a French traveler noted, “take . . . the habits of the 
Irish. You notice especially the clothing of the German farmers and their 
wives who have an opportunity to see other examples than their father’s and 
mother’s; they have English or American clothing, and from clothes it will 
pass to house-furnishings, etc.” Cazenove Journal 1794, R. W. Kelsey, edi- 
tor, Haverford College Studies No. 13 (Haverford,’ 1922), pp. 84-85. 
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In general, however, they kept to themselves and shunned any 
active participation in the political affairs of the young nation.” 
Sometimes they went so far as to maintain deliberately the Ger- 
man character of their settlements by buying up the lands of non- 
Germans in their midst and selling them to none but German 
farmers.*® Likewise sons and daughters often established their 
homes near those of their parents instead of following their more 
adventurous American contemporaries westward. 

The French revolutionaries, who found some of their most 
ardent followers among the German laborers and mechanics of the 
eastern cities, had hardly any sympathizers among the German set- 
tlers of the back country. The latter, independent farmers that 
they were, were little concerned with questions of freedom and 
equality. A republican society was finally founded in Lancaster in 
January, 1795,°* but it never had more than twelve members, of 
whom allegedly only five ever attended the meetings.** In Reading, 
another predominantly German settlement, the organization of a 
democratic society was impossible.*® 

The particularism of the rural Germans was strikingly revealed 
in 1794 during the Whisky Rebellion. Hamilton’s revenue 
scheme providing for an excise on domestic spirits to help meet 
the rising expenditures connected with the execution of his 
financial program affected especially the farmers in the frontier 
regions of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina, who for 
a long time had been turning their corn and rye into whisky. 
The product was useful as a barter article, could be more easily 
transported to the markets of the East than grain, and was at the 
same time the only alcoholic beverage obtainable in those sections.” 
The proposed levy, obviously for the distinct benefit of a single 
class, meant a heavy burden, which the farmers were not willing 
to bear. Moreover, it reminded immigrant agrarians of their 


“ Wansey, An Excursion to the United States, p. 86; De la Rochefoucault 
Liancourt, Travels, vol. i, p. 88; iv, pp. 116-17, 151; I. Weld, Travels 
through the States of North America (London, 1799), vol. i, pp. 12 ff., 214. 

Priest, Travels, pp. 61-62; F. Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the 
Western Country (Pittsburgh, 1810), pp. 14-15, Cazenove Journal, p. 55. 

“TI. Weld, Travels, vol. i, pp. 125-26. 

" American Daily Advertiser, Jan. 26, 1795. 

® De la Rochefoucault Liancourt, Travels, vol. i, p. 80. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 

™ American Daily Advertiser, April 27, May 18, 1792; The Writings of 
Albert Gallatin, H. Adams, ed. (Philadelphia, 1879), pp. 2-4. 
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European past, made intolerable by taxes. To them the excise 
seemed a step back into the medieval tyranny which they had 
thought they had happily escaped. 

Although the German farmers concurred with their English and 
Scotch-Irish neighbors in their hatred of the proposed excise on 
whisky,”? the majority of them did not join the insurgents, who 
intended to resist any attempt on the part of the government to 
collect the new tax. It was not that they felt the levy less than 
the rest; on the contrary, they were on the whole probably hit 
harder by it, since because of their industry and efficiency their 
output surpassed that of the others. But always reluctant to take 
an aggressive part in any political action, they were definitely op- 
posed to a movement which proposed to defy openly the govern- 
ment at Washington."? Distrust of the English leaders also kept 
them from joining the rebels. Thus the insurrection found most 
of its supporters in those counties in which the German element 
was weakest.”* 

The few Germans who did side with the insurgents were, how- 
ever, especially bitter opponents of the government; they were 
among the last to submit to the provisions of settlement reached 
at Pittsburgh in September, 1794. Easily imposed upon by agents 
provocateurs because of their ignorance of the English language, 
they did not realize the hopelessness of their fight against the 
overwhelming power of the federal military forces.” 

The German element, again partially because of misunderstand- 
ing, was deeply involved in the Fries rebellion of the winter of 
1798-99. The leader of the insurrection, a German by the name 
of Johann Fries, roused his friends throughout Bucks, North- 
ampton, and Montgomery counties in eastern Pennsylvania against 
a direct tax on houses, lands, and slaves which Congress had 
passed to meet the cost of maintaining strong military and naval 
forces for an apparently imminent war against France.”* In- 


™So did the German Republican Society. American Daily Advertiser, 
June 18, 1794; New York Daily Advertiser, June 19, 
“ " American "Daily Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1794; New York Daily Advertiser, 

ct. 

™L. Baldwin, Whiskey Rebels (Pittsburgh, 1939), pp. 106-07. 

™ Pennsylvania Archives, series 2, vol. iv, p. 343. 

™See J. B. MacMaster, A History of the People of the United States 
(New York, 1885), vol. ii, p. 434; W. W. H. Davis, The Fries Rebellion 
(Doylestown, 1899) ; and The Two Trials of John Fries on an Indictment 
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censed already by the stories of agitators that the alien and sedition 
laws had been aimed directly at them, they were easily convinced 
that the tax on houses and lands was designed as a special punish- 
ment of the Germans. Politicians eager to discredit the admin- 
istration of John Adams gladly added fuel to the fire. Moreover, 
personal jealousies and a burning hatred of the assessors deepened 
the resentment, and thus the antagonism toward the federal gov- 
ernment developed gradually into open resistance against the col- 
lection of a comparatively light tax."* Men who had refused to 
become greatly concerned over a heavy excise on distilled liquors 
now, in the belief that they were being imposed upon, defied the 
administration. Such was the bitterness in the German settlements 
that even women came to the aid of the insurgents by throwing 
hot water on the approaching assessors." 

The insurrection was, however, quickly suppressed without 
bloodshed. Fries was convicted of high treason. That he was of 
German stock was significantly enough not considered a reason 
for excluding jurors of German descent. As a matter of tact, 
far from being prejudiced in favor of the defendant, one of the 
German jurors later proved to have been prejudiced against him 
to such a degree that a new trial had to be granted. Incidentally, 
two German members of the first jury were found to know so 
little English that they required the services of an interpreter to 
enable them to follow the procedure."® 

Shortly after his conviction Fries was pardoned by President 
Adams and subsequently given a commission as a lieutenant colonel 
in the militia." Adams, aware of the growing disaffection of the 
German element, probably hoped thus to secure the support of 
the eastern counties in the coming presidential election. But 
his administration never enjoyed much popularity with the ma- 
jority of the rural Germans. His favoritism toward mercantile 


for Treason (Philadelphia, 1800). See also the New York Spectator for 
March 23, April 10, and April 13, 1799; the Aurora for April 3, 8, 11, and 
13, 1799; and the American Daily Advertiser for April 13, 1799. 

™ The tax commissioner, Jacob Eyerley, had previously been defeated as 
a candidate for Congress and was very unpopular in the district. See the 
Aurora for December 13, 1799. 

™ Ibid., April 5, 1799. The Fries rebellion was for this reason called also 
the “Hot-Water War.” 

™ See The Two Trials of John Fries on an Indictment for Treason, Ap- 
pendix, pp. 11 ff. 

™ Charleston City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, August 12, 1800. 
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interests antagonized all agricultural sections, and his tax pro- 
gram was scarcely less offensive. Germans in particular opposed 
the president on the additional ground that he was known to be 
one of the strongest objectors to further immigration. Not long 
before the election of 1800 there was published in a number of 
newspapers a letter he had written some years before in which he 
warned the country of the growing peril of foreigners, who “will 
endanger and destroy our peace, if we know not how to govern 
them. They will moreover corrupt our elections and tear us to 
pieces.”’®° 

The traditionally conservative German farmers, ranked among 
the staunchest supporters of the Federalists even as late as 1796, 
began to turn to Jeffersonian democracy. In the gubernatorial 
election of 1799 their vote went to the Democratic candidate Mc- 
Kean and against the Federalist incumbent, James Ross. In the 
presidential election of 1800 they contributed to Jefferson’s over- 
whelming majority in Pennsylvania and in New York and Vir- 
ginia as well. President Adams blamed his loss of German- 
dominated Lancaster, York, and Bucks counties on the influence 
of the brothers Muhlenberg, who, he claimed, had violently at- 
tacked his administration after their request for appointment to 
public office had been denied.*t While the Muhlenbergs may 
have contributed to Adams’ defeat, German defection was in- 
spired mostly by the obnoxious political acts and the personal un- 
popularity of the president. 

Significant too in alienating the Germans from the Federalists 
were the rumors spread in the late nineties that a change in the 
form of government from a republic to a monarchy was imminent. 
If they had forgotten everything else about their European past, 
the Germans still retained a vivid memory of the monarchies under 
which they themselves or their parents had once slaved. They 
were not willing to see the unhappy experiences revived, for they 
had risen far above the meek and exploited serfs as which they or 
their fathers had left Germany. 


* Tbid., September 13, 1800. 
* John Adams, Works. Edited by C. F. Adams (Boston, 1856), vol. x, 
p. 120. 
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ROBERT FULTON AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA CANALS 


By Joun F. Bett 
University of Illinois 


HE canals of eastern Pennsylvania long ago passed into 

economic oblivion, and some have passed into physical 
oblivion. Few people realize the great monetary cost and sacrifice 
entailed in their construction. The hopes of economic greatness 
for the state once rested chiefly upon them. The promise was 
made that revenue from the levy of tolls “would support the gov- 
ernment and educate every child in the Commonwealth.” Else- 
where “the revenues from tolls were soon to pay off the state 
debts and provide a surplus of funds so great as to free the 
inhabitants forever from the burdens of taxation.” But the canals 
of Pennsylvania, like those of most other states, did not yield 
returns sufficient to cover capital charges and maintenance ex- 
penses. The panic of 1837 and the advent of rail transportation 
wrecked the hopes of the builders, and in 1857-58, when most of 
them were sold to railroad companies, the net loss to the state 
amounted to approximately sixty million dollars.* 


Interest in canals began in Pennsylvania before 1800. Governor 
Mifflin, who was particularly concerned with the development of 
inland transportation, did what he could to stimulate the forma- 
tion of societies and companies that would encourage the building 
of canals or roads. One of the earliest of these was the “Society 
for the Improvement of Roads and Inland Navigation,” consisting 
mostly of Philadelphians, which was formed in the upper room 
in the northwest corner of the State House in Philadelphia on 
Monday, January 31, 1791. The organization, with Robert Morris 
its president, Timothy Matlack its secretary, and Samuel Miles its 


1The Readinger Adler, especially after Frederick List became editor, 
carried articles on canal construction in practically every issue. Complete 
files of the Adler are carefully preserved in the Berks County Historical 
Society, Reading, Pennsylvania. See article by author in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography for January, 1942, entitled “Frederick 
List, Champion of Industrial Capitalism.” 
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treasurer, was “instituted with a view to the improvement of the 
natural advantages of Pennsylvania and the encouraging useful 
designs and undertakings for the promoting of its trade, agriculture 
and manufactures and population by the means of good roads and 
internal navigation.” 

One of the first questions considered by the society was that 
of a canal to connect the waters of the Quittapahilla and Tulpe- 
hocken creeks, which had been under discussion in the state 
legislature. These streams flowed into the Susquehanna and 
Schuylkill rivers respectively. A committee was appointed in 
February, 1791, to investigate the matter and report its con- 
clusions at a later meeting, and on September 5, 1791, the society 
recommended to the legislature the incorporation of a company to 
raise sufficient capital for constructing a canal between the Schuyl- 
kill and the Susquehanna. Since no contractors could be found 
who would undertake the execution of a work of such magnitude 
without assurance that funds to complete the task were in hand 
or in prospect, Governor Mifflin on September 29, 1791, approved 
an act incorporating the “President, Managers and Company of 
the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Navigation.” The corporation 
was authorized to construct means of inland navigation between 
the mouth of the Swatara creek, on the Susquehanna, and the 
mouth of the Tulpehocken creek, on the Schuylkill, in order to 
open up communication between the city of Philadelphia and the 
back country to the west and northwest. 

The canal between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna was 
never very successful. Railroads soon captured public attention, 
and inland water transportation was all but forgotten. In the 
general office in Lebanon, however, the early records of the com- 
pany were kept until 1890, when they were taken intact to Phila- 
delphia. Since that time they have been in the possession of the 
Reading Company. Made available recently, they reveal some 
interesting facts concerning Robert Fulton’s interest in canal 
building.” 

Fulton, born in 1765 in the town of Little Britain, now Fulton, 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, is generally remembered for 
his exploits with the steamer Clermont on the Hudson river in the 


? The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Jay V. Hare, 
vice president of the Reading Company, for making these and other research 
materials available. 
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year 1807. But for many years he was greatly interested also in 
canals. In London, where he had gone to study painting under 
Benjamin West, he was in May, 1794, granted a patent by the 
British government for a double inclined plane to be used in inland 
water transportation. He wrote various public articles on canals, 
one of which appeared in 1795 in the London Morning Star. In 
the spring of 1796 he published his Treatise on the Improvement 
of Canal Navigation, in which he endeavored to prove that small 
canals navigated by boats of little burden were preferable to 
canals and vessels of the dimensions then in use in England. He 
recommended that conveyance over mountainous countries be ac- 
complished by inclined planes, upon which vessels navigating the 
canal would be raised and lowered from one level to another, or 
by the use of ingenious machinery for raising and lowering boats 
perpendicularly. Power was to be obtained by means of water 
taken from a superior height and applied to a water wheel or by 
the weight of a body of water received into a coffer, which was 
to move in a direct line between the higher and the lower level 
through a perpendicular shaft or well made in the earth for the 
purpose. The inventor proposed also, by a modification of his 
machinery and the employment of what he called double inclined 
planes, to effect passage over a valley from one summit to another. 

Though deeply involved in engineering experiments of various 
kinds, Fulton did not forget his native state. In March, 1796, he 
wrote Governor Mifflin a letter and inserted it in a copy of his 
treatise on canals. But apparently he had written the governor 
previously ; a letter found in the records of the “President, Man- 
agers and Company of the Schuylkill and Susquehanna Naviga- 
tion” reads :* 


LONDON Feby 24th 1796 

Sir 
having devoted much time to the Improvement of 
Canal navigation. And Arrived at a System which totally 
explodes the old practice, and which has For its principle 
And leading advantage First that It may be Constructed 
for half the Sum Usually expended. Second that it may 
be formed through the Most Mountainous Country. Yet 
on Such Canal Boats may Pass if necessary at the Speed 


* Strangely enough, Fulton makes no mention in his March letter of his 
communication of February 24. 
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of Six miles per hour from one extremity of the Continent 
to the other, which Circumstance will draw Passengers 
and articles which Require Quick transfer, on to the 
Channels of Water Conveyance And Thus they have a 
direct tendency to take in And Conduct the whole Carriage 
of a Country to and from the Various and most Remote 
districts, which will facilitate manuel Labour and open an 
extensive home Market. And to Which I have also added 
a plan for forming Canal to penetrate from the Marts of 
trade to the Interior Country, On Such A Cheap and 
Systematic principle, that one Ton of Grain or other 
Material, may be Conveyed From Fort Pit or any other 
point distant 3 or 400 Miles to Phila. for 21 Shillings, 
this consequently will draw fourth the Produce of the 
Remote Countries, Give energy to the People Encourage 
Population and Stamp a Value on every Acre of Ground. 
But having formed this System It is my most Ardent 
wish to transmit a full sense of the operation and Its 
Importance to my native Country. And having Observed 
your address to the house of Representatives in 95 In 
which your Ideas of the Importance of easy Communica- 
tions through a Country are so Congenial to my own. 
And So earnestly Recommended the Consideration 
of the house. I Am induced to Write you on the Sub- 
ject As I consider it a necessary precaution to have the 
exclusive Right of Vending and applying my Said Inven- 
tion In the American States, Secured to me my heirs &c. 
by an act of Congress, Previous to exhibiting the System 
of proceeding This I hope you will Conceive my In- 
dubitable Right for although any Perquisite or persentage 
Which I might Require for the use of my System; Could 
never in the least effect the Carriage of Materials Yet 
on the numerous Canals it might be productive of emolu- 
ment to me. And Such Rights being Secured to In- 
ventors Is the Greatest Possible Inducement to exert their 
Mental faculties, And In this Request I hope to have 
your Assistance. Convinced that Your high Sense of 
the Importance of Easy Conveyance Will urge you to 
promote every plan which may tend to produce So desir- 
able an end. I have therefore Requested my friend 
Bringhurst to Wait on you to Confer on the Business 
who will transmit Your Resolutions to me. and im- 
ediately on the Right being Secured I will forward the 
plans and Mode of proceeding which will give the Bless- 
ings of Water Carriage to every district In America. 
The Importance of which must be too obvious to a 
deserning Mind, to Need Any Comment from me hoping 
for your friendly Aid In this Negotiation which I mean 
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should extend to the whole of the States I Remain with 
all Possible Respect your 
Most Obedient And Very humble 


Servant ROBERT FULTON. 
No. 9 Watling Street London. 


The above letter was accompanied by the following communica- 
tion to the governor from Benjamin West: 


LONDON, Feby. 23rd. 1796. 
Dear Sir 

By the ship which convays this letter to you, Mr. Fulton, 
a native of Pensylvania, and now in this country will ad- 
dress one to you on the subject of Canal Navigation. He 
was induced to this by motives of attachment to his 
country, and seeing your speech to the Legislature of 
Pensylvania on the improvement of inland Navigation, 
Turnpike Roads, &c, &c. 

What Mr. Fultons propositions to you on this subject 
are, I know not; But I am induced by motive of friend- 
ship to genius and science to inform you, that I have 
examined his Models, Plans, and improvements in general 
on Canal Navigation, and find they are on unering prin- 
ciples. For example. The moderate expence in making 
his canals compared with the old plans; the straight 
directions they are capable of being carried over Moun- 
tains, and Plaines, where feeding waters can be brought 
into them without the expence of erecting docks, Bridges, 
and Aqueducts; the expedition and cheepness by which 
property can be convayed on them, and the great Utility 
to a Country by enabling the distant inhabitants to send 
their produce to the Capital for so moderate an expense 
as his System proves can be done to a demonstration, not 
to be contradicted. 

Such are the great features of his improvement on 
Canal Navigation, that I have not the least doubt, but 
that it will be found to extend its advantages in convay- 
ing even Passengers with greater Dispatch, than that of 
Turnpike Roades. 

For further recommendation, I have to add, that Mr. 
Fultons, Models, and Plans have been examined by engi- 
neers, Committees of Canals, and others professed in 
Hydraulicks, and the result of those examinations are 
an acknowledgement of their superior Utility. 

By this discovery, I hope not only America but this 
country will derive that advantage, which the discovery 
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seems pregnant with, and the engenous inventor will 
likewise, receive a reciprocal advantage with the Public 
of both countries. 
That this may be realized, is the sincear wish of 
Dear Sir 
Your Obedient Serv., 
BENJ’2 WEST. 
His excellence Tho’s. Mifflin. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The regular spring meeting of the council was called to order 
by President Gipson at five-twenty-seven p. m. on April 16 in 
Parlor D of the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. In addition 
to the president Messrs. Wright, Barnes, Fortenbaugh, Godcharles, 
Heckman, Hunt, Neel, Nichols, Oliphant, Reitzel, Russ, Stough, 
Martin, Nolan, and Selsam and Miss Frances Derrance were 
present. After the minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved, Mr. William Reitzel and Mr. James A. Barnes were 
introduced as new members of the council. 

The treasurer’s report, presented by Mr. Ross Pier Wright, was 
encouraging. The association has several hundred dollars in its 
account and is financially in position to continue its publication 
program. The secretary called attention, however, to a noticeable 
decline in membership, and several suggestions were presented for 
remedying this situation. Mr. Stevens of the Historical Commis- 
sion and Mr. Heckman of the Department of Public Instruction 
urged that social-studies teachers in the high schools of the state 
be contacted, and they volunteered to provide the secretary with 
a list of names for this purpose. It was agreed that a copy of 
PENNSYLVANIA History together with a letter of explanation 
should be sent to each of these individuals. The secretary has 
already completed preparations for the solicitation. 

Editor Barnes brought up several matters relating to the pub- 
lication of PENNSYLVANIA History. A definite policy of sub- 
mitting six complimentary copies of the magazine to each main 
contributor and three to each secondary contributor was approved. 
Suggested changes in the format of the cover were discussed, and 
Mr. Barnes was authorized to incorporate such improvements in 
the appearance of the magazine provided they could be made 
within reasonable cost limits. Because of the present uncertain 
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conditions, however, no decision has yet been reached in the 
matter. The magazine has recently been accepted as second-class 
mail at the post office in Gettysburg. 

Attention of the council was called to the fact that Mr. Brun- 
house had resigned his editorship of the projected Pennsylvania 
bibliography on account of his expectation to be inducted soon 
into the armed forces, and Mr. Norman B. Wilkinson of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania history department was designated to 
continue and complete the work. Miss Dorrance spoke of the 
progress made by the Pennsylvania Archives Committee on which 
the association is represented, and the prospect that a satisfactory 
state archives building would receive favorable consideration in 
the public-works program. 


THE FALL MEETING 


President Gipson has announced that the annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Harrisburg on October 30-31 with head- 
quarters at the Penn-Harris Hotel. Earlier plans to meet in 
Sunbury were abandoned because of wartime transportation diffi- 
culties. The sessions will open with a luncheon Friday noon, 
October 30. The afternoon will be devoted to the presentation 
of papers on Pennsylvania history by college and university pro- 
fessors, graduate students, and local historians from many sections 
of the state. Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, American novelist, will 
be the chief speaker at the annual dinner on Friday evening. On 
Saturday there will be a business meeting, a regular session, and 
a luncheon session. Papers on the lives of Governor Simon Sny- 
der, General Jacob Coxey (a native of Selinsgrove) of Coxey’s 
army fame, and Senator William Maclay (a native of Harrisburg) 
have already been arranged for by the program committee, of 
which Mr. Paul Giddens of Allegheny College is chairman. 

The Dauphin County Historical Society, in codperation with 
other county historical societies of the surrounding region, will 
act as host to the association. The usual extensive tours of ad- 
jacent places of historical interest will be limited this year, how- 
ever, to visits to points within easy walking distance. 


Further details concerning the meeting may later be obtained 


from the secretary of the association, Mr. J. Paul Selsam, State 
College. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In the April “News and Comments” mention was made of 
the plan of the Mifflin County Historical Society for developing 
a new approach to the problem of conducting a local-history con- 
test in the schools. The objective test substituted for the usual 
essay contest was completed in April. A much larger number of 
pupils participated than formerly. The tests, which were pre- 
pared by an outside educator, were given by teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools of the county. The results of the arrangement 
as a new educational feature were very satisfactory. Mr. J. Martin 
Stroup, in care of the society at Lewistown, will be glad to fur- 
nish further information to anyone interested. 


Several societies throughout the state are taking an active in- 
terest in keying their activities to wartime conditions. Some or- 
ganizations have delegated committees to codperate with the 
Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources, particularly 
in connection with possible problems resulting from the general 
salvage campaign. Others are assuming some responsibility for 
the collection of local material relating to the history of the war. 
In this connection it is especially significant that the chairmen of 
several county councils of defense have been approached regarding 
preservation of their records for the societies. The Historical 
Commission expects ultimately to set up in each county of the 
state a committee of correspondence which will endeavor to 
coordinate the war effort of all of the societies and related or- 
ganizations. The initiative already displayed by the local his- 


torians will provide a sound foundation for such a program. 


The Pioneer Historical Society of Bedford County under the 
leadership of Major S. M. Lutz has engaged in a most interesting 
project, that of preserving as an educational and historical shrine 
one of the oldest stone schoolhouses in western Pennsylvania. 
The structure, which was built about 1810 in Bedford township, 
was formally dedicated on May 17, and the restoration is now 
nearly finished. Funds and labor for the enterprise were secured 
locally. Scattered throughout Pennsylvania are many other build- 
ings worth preserving which are of genuine historical consequence 
locally but are not of such importance as to justify acquisition by 
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the state and the expenditure of public funds for their restoration. 
These may well be reclaimed and maintained by local historical 
societies. 


The Adams County Historical Society has at last been able to 
secure its long-desired permanent quarters in the county courthouse 
for a library and museum. Mr. Frederick Tilberg, president of 
the society, is to be commended for the energy with which he has 
pursued this objective. It is encouraging to note that throughout 
the state county officials are assuming more and more responsibility 
for the support of local historical activity. In many cases socie- 
ties have been able to secure increases in appropriations within 
the limits provided by present legislation, while elsewhere, as in 
Adams county, the aid is in the form of space. The Chester 
County Historical Society has suggested that the amount of per- 
missible appropriation by the counties be increased; it is expected 
that this proposition will be presented at the next regular session 
of the general assembly in 1943. 


The Keystonians, an informal organization of residents of Har- 
risburg who are interested in local history, has continued during 
the current season under the leadership of Mr. Jchn Dight to 
present a series of unusually interesting programs. The society 
meets monthly at the Engineer’s Club of the Pennsylvania railroad 
station annex in Harrisburg. There are no dues, and the in- 
formality characteristic of the meetings of many leaders in Har- 
risburg affairs who are members of the Keystonians is one of the 
most pleasant features of the organization. Mr. Fred W. Hosler, 
director of the Public Service Institute of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, spoke at the April meeting on “Public Service in 
Civil Defense in Pennsylvania.” 


The Erie County Historical Society, headed by Mr. Allyn S. 
Wright, recently presented its members with copies of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, “The Expedition of Baron de Longueuil.” This 
expedition has particular appeal to northwestern Pennsylvanians 
in that it carries the written record of the French occupation back 
to 1739. Material concerning the expedition was collected from 
French and Canadian archives by the Pennsylvania Historical 
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Survey. The society is assuming an active role in endeavoring 
to establish contact with the schools for the purpose of promoting 
understanding of local history. Mr. John W. Harpster of the 
University of Pittsburgh extension center in Erie recently ad- 
dressed the society on the objectives and possible achievements of 
local historical organizations. He pointed out that historical so- 
cieties can be useful in interesting both school children and adults 
in local history as well as in contributing to the fund of scholarly 
knowledge. The historical society, he said, has three principal 
purposes: “the creation of interest in local history upon the part 
of these groups; the explanation of American institutions and 
ideals in local terms; and the collection of local historical and 
museum materials providing a visual and documentary record.” 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held at its 
meeting on March 31 a discussion on teaching the history of west- 
ern Pennsylvania in the public schools. Mr. R. O. Hughes, di- 
rector of citizenship and social studies in the Pittsburgh schools, 
led the panel; and Miss Lily Lee Nixon, Miss Hilda Noble, and 
Miss Ruth C. Lewis, all Pittsburgh teachers, and Mr. Alfred P. 
James of the University of Pittsburgh took part. Mr. Hughes 
has been active in promoting the teaching of the history of western 
Pennsylvania in the Pittsburgh school system, and attention was 
called to many problems connected with its presentation. 


Mr. Paul Swain Havens, president of Wilson College, recently 
presented before the Kittochtinny Historical Society a paper on 
the history of the college from its earliest days to 1883. He is 
now working to bring his study up to the present. A full-length 
history of the institution, being prepared by Dean Mary B. Mc- 
Elwain of Smith College, is scheduled for publication in 1944 in 
‘connection with the celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Mr. Floyd G. Hoenstine, well-known historian of central Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed director of the Blair County His- 
torical Society. While the position, newly created, will not for 
the present be a full-time one, Mr. Hoenstine, who had been serv- 
ing as secretary, will devote more time than formerly to the man- 
agement and direction of society affairs. The acquisition of the 
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Baker mansion, the ownership of several other historic sites and 
monuments, and the operation of an office and reference library 
will all together require an amount of attention which previously 
the organization was unable to provide. The society has estab- 
lished an excellent research and reference center in the courthouse 
at Hollidaysburg, where those interested in any phase of the 
history of the section may consult the society files. A nearly com- 
plete collection of the records of the Allegheny Portage Railway 
Company has lately been located in the Carnegie library in 
Pittsburgh. There is a possibility that this material may be added 
to the already extensive Blair county collection on canal history. 


The Juniata County Society has been reorganized and relocated. 
Mr. R. P. Banks, who served for many years as president, has 
taken over the secretarial duties, and Mr. Thad S. Jamison of 
McAlisterville has accepted the presidency. The manuscripts and 
other historical and museum material of the society have been 
placed in a newly renovated room over the Banks’ drug store on 
North Main street in Mifflintown. A drive for increased mem- 
bership is under way. 


The movement toward regional organization of historical in- 
terests is exemplified in the Delaware Valley Historical Society, 
organized some time ago by individuals from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania concerned with developing a history of the upper 
reaches of the Delaware river. The society meets twice a year 
for presentation and discussion of papers relating to the history 
of the section. Mr. LeRoy J. Koehler, president, reports that 
the group is gathering material for prospective publication. 


The Swedish Colonial Society recently made available an ex- 
cellent volume on Swedish-American history—Tornquist’s Naval 
Campaigns of Count De Grasse, by Amandus Johnson. The or- 
ganization has consistently supported outstanding contributions 
of this type. Its efforts to preserve the Swedish backgrounds 
of state and national history through its own activities and its 
association with the development of the American Swedish His- 
torical Museum in Philadelphia have of late been especially 
fruitful. 
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The April issue of the Historical Review of Berks County is full 
of interesting information on the early cultural history of this 
section of the state. Among noteworthy items are articles on the 
library movement in Reading; Jacob Eichholtz, portrait painter ; 
and Ludwig A. Wollenweber, printer and newspaper publisher of 
Reading. The bulletin includes a special appeal for aid in col- 
lecting and preserving war records and literature pertaining to 
civilian and other war activities. The society is codperating with 
the Reading library in the collection of this material for Berks 
county. 


At the regular spring meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology, held at Hershey on May 23, Messrs. Bliss and Car- 
penter, connected with the Historical Commission archaeological 
projects of the preceding months, were the principal speakers. 
Mr. Richard Light, director of the Hershey Museum, was reélected 
president and Mr. Donald A. Cadzow secretary. Mr. Claude E. 
Schaeffer, assistant state anthropologist, was made editor of Penn- 
sylvania Archaeologist to succeed Mr. Godcharles, who had re- 
signed because of the pressure of other work. The society de- 
cided on account of war conditions and the scarcity of available 
material to adopt the policy of intermittent publication of its maga- 
zine for the present. The organization reports several additional 
members. 


Mr. George E. Fisher of Selinsgrove was reélected president 
of the Snyder County Historical Society at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 23. Mr. William A. Russ, Jr., is second vice president. 
Mr. Dunkelberger and Mr. Russ presented papers. The meeting 
on April 13 was held in Middleburg; Mr. Ira L. Yoder, county 
agent, read a paper on “Agriculture in Snyder County.” 


At the January meeting of the Northumberland Society at Sun- 
bury Mr. Frederick A. Godcharles was reélected president. Mr. 
Heber Gearhart, secretary of the organization since its founding 
in 1925, resigned from office, and Mr. Charles F. Snyder was 
elected to succeed him. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County is 
among those which have adopted projects of photographing historic 
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spots and making colored lantern slides available for public presen- 
tation. Attention has been called several times in this department 
to the work of Mr. Barton at Bloomsburg in the field. Those who 
have experimented with this method of preserving and popularizing 
local history agree on its worth. The March meeting of the society 
was held in conjunction with the local chapters of the D. A. R. and 
the S. A. R. Plans are being made to further the preservation 
of family and individual records as a part of the historical col- 
lection of the society. 


Historical high lights in the development of the history of Har- 
risburg were reviewed at the meeting of the Dauphin County His- 
torical Society on April 20 at the John Harris mansion. Mr. A. 
Boyd Hamilton discussed the original John Harris lot book, prized 
possession of the society, and Mr. J. Horace McFarland spoke of 
the Harrisburg improvement program during the past decades. 
Other phases of the history of the city were touched upon by 
various speakers. 


On February 28 the Chester County Society formally opened 
its completed building to the public, thus culminating a long drive 
for improvement of facilities which began with the organization 
of the group in 1893. The society held its meetings first at the 
West Chester public library and later at the State Teachers Col- 
lege. In 1938 it moved into its present headquarters in the build- 
ing originally known as Horticultural Hall, designed by Thomas 
U. Walter and built in 1848. Since that time the group has 
by determined effort secured the financial assistance necessary to 
restore the old structure and erect the addition. The society, 
whose membership now numbers 571, has become one of the finest 
historical organizations in the state; this spring it won the annual 
federation award for distinguished achievement. Its newspaper 


files, museum materials, and microfilm materials are especially 
valuable. 


Recent programs of the Historical Society of Frankford have 
been particularly noteworthy. The program on March 10 fea- 
tured “Interesting Facts About Frankford from Papers Pub- 
lished in the 1700’s,” by Horace W. Castor. In March Dr. 
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Charles N. Sturtevant presented a third in a series of “Biographies 
of Frankford Physicians,” and in April Mr. David I. Moore of 
the City History Society of Philadelphia gave an illustrated lec- 
ture entitled “A Jaunt Through Old Philadelphia.” 


On April 8 the Mifflin County Historical Society celebrated 
its twenty-first anniversary at a dinner held in codperation with 
the Lewistown Kiwanis Club. Mr. J. Paul Selsam delivered the 
principal address, “Pennsylvania and the Bill of Rights.” The 
proceedings were broadcast over the local radio station, WMRF. 


The development of education in Lancaster from early times 
to the rise of the city schools was presented recently before the 
county historical society by Mr. P. M. Harbold, professor of 
education at Franklin and Marshall College. This study consti- 
tuted one of a series of programs which the society is centering 
on the history of the borough. The papers are followed by gen- 
eral discussions. The society recently took the lead in erecting 
a tablet commemorating the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Lancaster as a borough, and this year was 
taken as a convenient time to review outstanding phases of Lan- 
caster history. The city has offered for the use of the society 
the historic Grubb mansion at the corner of Lime and Chestnut 
streets, and the suggested plan for a new home for the organiza- 
tion is being given careful consideration. 


The regular meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in Historical Hall, Norristown, on April 25. 
Miss Bertha S. Harry presented “Extracts from Diaries of Susan 
Yerkes” at the morning session, and in the afternoon Mr. Walter 
Knerr discussed “Thomas Hovenden, Montgomery County 
Artist.” 


At the quarterly meeting of the Catholic Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on Monday evening, May 25, Mrs. T. S. 
O’Connor, liturgical student and contributor to numerous publica- 
tions, spoke on “Tara Hill: Seedling of the Faith in the Home- 
stead District.” The Reverend Paul E. Campbell delivered the 
presidential address. This meeting marked the second annual 
founder’s day of the organization. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Historical Societies, held in Harrisburg on April 16, 
was unusually successful, in the opinion of a majority of those 
who attended. The salient feature of the meeting was the at- 
tendance for the first time of members of high-school history 
clubs throughout the commonwealth. Some fifty students and 
a goodly number of social-studies teachers, representing twenty- 
five public and private secondary schools, were present. For a 
first meeting this showing was indeed excellent. Foundations were 
laid for the organization of a state federation of junior historians. 
A constitution was adopted, and officials were elected. As part 
of the program to tie in its activities with those of the senior fed- 
eration the group made Mr. Stevens executive secretary. Jack 
Moyer of the Ambridge High School was elected president. 

The senior federation elected Mr. Merle H. Deardorff, Warren 
banker and outstanding historian of western Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent. Other new officials include Colonel Dorrance Reynolds, 
fourth vice president; Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton, treasurer; and 
Miss Dolores Malloy, assistant treasurer. Messrs. Samuel Good- 


year and Charles Martin were reélected members of the executive 
committee. 


On the program were many interesting events and a variety of 
excellent papers and discussions on local historical problems of the 
state. Several speakers in the morning session called attention to 
different ways in which local history may be used to advantage in 
stimulating the development of morale and citizenship. At the 
luncheon session, at which Mrs. Arthur H. James was guest of 
the federation, Mr. Roy F. Nichols, retiring president, spoke on 
the wartime program of the Historical Commission, of which he 
is a member, emphasizing the importance of the local historical and 
patriotic society in assisting this work. Mr. Nichols made an ap- 
peal for a return to the spirit of Revolutionary and Civil War days 
which placed Pennsylvania in the forefront in the defense of 
democracy and the preservation of the American way of life. In 
the afternoon the senior historians heard a discussion by Mr. Leon 
de Valinger, Delaware state archivist, on archival problems and 
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their solution. Mr. William E. Lingelbach, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources, talked about the nature of the work of his committee and 
asked for codperation from the member societies. The meeting 
concluded with a brief business session, after which those in at- 
tendance were guests of the Dauphin County Historical So- 
ciety at a reception and tea in its new home in the John Harris 
mansion. 

The result of the first venture of the federation in the publi- 
cation field is now obtainable. Pennsylvania Cavalcade, prepared 
by the Pennsylvania Writers Project and cosponsored by the fed- 
eration, was made available in April and has already attracted 
widespread attention. The book, printed by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, is handsomely illustrated. It contains a va- 
riety of sketches on a widely scattered range of events of interest 
and significance in the history of the state. Early reviews 
indicate that the volume fills a need for a popular type of literature 
relating to Pennsylvania history. The content of the book is such 
that it is expected to be widely used in school libraries. 

Notable Women of Pennsylvania, published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press in May, consists of biographical essays from 
the Philadelphia Ledger. The inspiration for this volume came 
from the “Book of Honor” prepared by the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration Committee of 1926. In view of the 
difficulty of securing adequate biographies of many prominent 
Pennsylvanians, the work is a particularly useful contribution to 
state history. The volume was displayed in connection with 
the May meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Harrisburg. 

The newest addition to federation membership is the Carl 
Schurz Foundation, which has contributed a great deal to Pennsyl- 
vania history in the development of the Landis Valley museum 


project and the preservation of the old customs house in Phila- 
delphia. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The commission-sponsored radio series, Pennsylvania—K eystone 
of Democracy, has been expanded to include thirteen more pro- 
grams, making a total of thirty-nine. This addition will extend 
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the presentation into early 1943. The first twenty-six scripts 
and recordings have been completed, and the remainder will be 
developed during the summer. As soon as they are used at 
stations, the records are returned to the commission office to 
become the nucleus of a lending library to schools and interested 
organizations having radio play-back equipment for educational 
uses. The school systems of Altoona, DuBois, and Allentown 
used the material during the closing months of the recently com- 
pleted term, and it is expected that many others will make 
arrangements to do likewise in the fall. Mimeographed copies of 
the scripts have already served for dramatization purposes in sev- 
eral schools of the state. Those desiring further information con- 
cerning the material and its use may contact Mr. Stevens at the 
commission office in the State Museum Building, Harrisburg. 

As another feature of the utilization of Pennsylvania history 
as a morale resource the commission has inaugurated under the 
heading ‘“Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy” a series of 
weekly newspaper releases on various phases of the common- 
wealth’s contribution to the development of American democracy. 
These are appearing in several dailies in different sections of the 
state, and historical societies are encouraged to assist in bringing 
them to the attention of more local editors. Several organi- 
zations have already aided in sponsoring the material; the com- 
mission will be glad to codperate with any others caring to use it 
as part of their own publicity programs. Another weekly news 
release, appearing under the heading “The State at War” in the 
Capitol News, commonwealth publicity sheet, is a column sum- 
mary of the most important phases of Pennsylvania’s war effort 
during the preceding week. The releases, prepared by Mr. 
Frederick W. Stabley, who has recently joined the commission 
staff as research assistant, are being published by an increasing 
number of newspapers. 


Mention was made in the April issue of the fact that Mr. Henry 
Young, director of the York County Historical Society, had been 
inducted into the armed services. He is now in California and 
may be addressed at the Ist Platoon, Company C, 83rd Infantry 
Training Battalion, Camp Roberts. 
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Mr. William Reitzel, director of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, has been called into service by the Navy De- 


partment. According to latest reports he is doing special work 
in Washington. 


A meeting of the Pennsylvania Committee on the Conservation 
of Cultural Resources was held on May 8 in the rooms of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. In addition to 
the chairman, Mr. William E. Lingelbach, Messrs. Keator, Kim- 
ball, Carpenter, Nichols, Price, and Stevens were present. Mr. 
Stevens was elected permanent secretary. The committee com- 
menced plans to survey libraries and historical societies of the state 
for evaluation of collections, establishment of methods of removal’ 
in case of danger, and location of additional emergency depository 
space. A survey of banks of the state is being undertaken in order 
to secure adequate information as to the amount of safe storage 
space in these institutions for particularly valuable items. The 
committee is endeavoring to encourage state and local governmental 
agencies to examine their own records with a view to their protec- 
tion against hazards of war and salvage campaigns. Members of 
the association are again urged to be on the alert to help solve local 
difficulties growing out of the conservation programs. Anyone 
with problems connected with the preservation and protection of 
records, documents, and art or museum materials is invited to 
contact the committee through the chairman or the secretary, who 
will see that every effort is made to give assistance and advice. 
The American Philosophical Society has provided office space for 
the use of the chairman together with a small fund for necessary 
clerical expenditures. Much of the work of the committee will be 
undertaken in codperation with the Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey. 


From January to June a series of experimental archaeological 
investigations was conducted in Pittsburgh under the auspices of 
the City Planning Commission in a search for the foundations and 
location of old Fort Pitt. The results of the preliminary survey, 
which was under the supervision of Mr. Wesley Bliss, who directed 
the Historical Commission archaeological work in northwestern 
Pennsylvania last summer, were remarkably successful. The 
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foundations of the colonial fortification were rather definitely es- 
tablished, and valuable information was accumulated. It is hoped 
that the findings will contribute to the ultimate development of a 
park area including most if not all of this historic site and possibly 
a restoration of Fort Pitt. 


Renewed attention is now being given to the long-discussed proj- 
ect to establish an Independence Hall park area in Philadelphia. 
The program calls for the destruction of the more recently erected 
structures in the vicinity and the preservation or restoration of 
as many of the original buildings and grounds as possible. Ac- 
cording to the plan the old portion of Philadelphia would be 
restored to its condition during the colonial and early federal 
period. 


Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’ Church) in Philadelphia has recently 
been acquired as a national park site. This achievement is largely 
a result of the work of Mr. Frank W. Melvin, former chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, who has been active in 
the preservation of Swedish-American history. Both Mr. Melvin 
and the Swedish Colonial Society are to be congratulated. 


Mr. Edward R. Barnsley, member of the Historical Commission 
and president of the Bucks County Historical Society, has been 
inducted into the armed forces and is now stationed at Camp Lee, 
Virginia. Mr. Barnsley’s many friends will look forward to his 
return to participate in historical activities. 


Pamphlets recently issued by the Historical Commission in 
connection with its morale program include Pennsylvania History 
and Morale, Pennsylvania History in Outline, and Some Pennsyl- 
vania Leaders, all prepared by Mr. Stevens. Another bulletin in 
the series, What to Read about Pennsylvania, compiled by Mr. 
Oliver S. Heckman, provides an excellent up-to-date bibliography 
of Pennsylvania history and historical fiction. 


An increasing number of libraries throughout the state are 
concerning themselves with the preservation of local war-history 
material. Miss Rose Demorest, librarian of the Pennsylvania 
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room at the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, has done especially val- 
uable work in this connection. Miss Demorest began the collection 
of materials relating to the history of Pittsburgh’s role in the war 
as early as December 8, 1941. Her program includes a scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings as a separate section of the regular 
Pennsylvania room scrapbook file, a directory of governmental 
and other offices in Pittsburgh, photographs and posters, and 
a variety of miscellaneous materials pertaining to the participation 
of the Pittsburgh area in the war and the repercussions of the war 
itself upon Pittsburgh life. Miss Katherine Bennet of the James 


V. Brown library in Williamsport also i:as been active in the 
same field. 


Many public libraries throughout the state are actively engaging 
in the collection and preservation of local historical materials, 
particularly newspapers and newspaper clippings. A surprising 
number have been maintaining clipping bureaus for some time, 
and these have been organized in such fashion as to provide val- 
uable reference matter. Because of the general absence of news- 
paper indexing, methodically arranged newspaper materials of 
this type are an important source of information. It is hoped that 
the war-history program carried on by the libraries of the state 
in cooperation with the historical societies will do much to 
popularize this system as well as stimulate direct contribution to 
the preservation of war history. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL HISTORY CLUB AS A BUILDER 
OF MORALE AND CITIZENSHIP 


By Avis Mary Custis CAULEY 
Ambridge High School, Ambridge, Pennsylvania 


HE contribution of local history to morale and citizenship is 
a subject of much recent discussion. Pride in locality may 
be thought of as a sort of elemental patriotism, and unless car- 
ried to the point of extreme provincialism it can well be the basis 
of many desirable attitudes and lead to the acquisition of many 
interesting facts. All sections of the country have made impor- 
tant contributions to national development. Like many other 
states Pennsylvania has a magnificent fund of untold history, so 
much of it still scarcely touched that there are fertile fields in 
which local and state historians may work to great advantage. 
Ideally the high-school history club utilizes community resources 
to enlarge understanding and appreciation of national history and 
citizenship. The seventeen students who organized the Ambridge 
Local History Society in April, 1933, were enthusiastic about the 
prospect of exploring such close-at-hand places of historical in- 
terest as Anthony Wayne’s Legionville, the then mythical Logs- 
town, and Old Economy. Early plans of the club seemed com- 
pletely out of proportion to its size, but a two-mile field trip to 
Legionville plain to make a rough sketch of the place gave addi- 
tional impetus. When we had climbed the tree said to be the 
descendant of one located on the site of the old octagonal powder 
house erected by Anthony Wayne (the rough outline of the 
foundations of which is still there), walked around and over a 
trench dug by soldiers of the “legion” of 1792-93, and searched 
the plain for other evidences of legion occupation, we were all 
fascinated by the possibilities unfolding before us. The boys of 
the club especially were delighted with having something concrete 
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with which to work. Plans for the coming year were made, a 
motto and an emblem were evolved, and a constitution was written. 
From that time on we have had splendid success. 

Officers of the organization consist of a president, who has 
generally served as vice president for the preceding year; a vice 
president; a recording secretary; a corresponding secretary; a 
treasurer; a chaplain, who conducts the devotions; a sergeant 
at arms, who leads the flag salute and acts as doorkeeper and 
messenger; a librarian, who keeps the club scrapbook; and a 
program chairman, who at the beginning of the year presents a 
plan of the club programs for the entire year. The meetings are 
arranged so that there is at least one business session each month 
for electing new members, planning projects or trips, and dis- 
cussing club problems. In addition there are monthly meetings 
to which are invited men and women from the town who can 
bring messages of particular interest to the group. The regular 
meetings are held on Tuesday mornings from 8:21 to 8:55. 
Occasionally during the year there are night meetings also for 
presenting special programs, and to these are welcomed parents 
and friends. Once a year the club has a dinner (served by the 
school home-economics department), to which some outstanding 
person is invited as guest speaker. This affair is attended by 
friends, parents, alumni, and active members, and the students 
are responsible for selling tickets and collecting the money, mak- 
ing reservations, securing newspaper publicity, and planning the 
entire program. Since the first year attendance has never fallen 
below one hundred and thirty-four ; because there is room for only 
one hundred and thirty-five guests, many people must be turned 
away. The occasion brings together townspeople and students 
more than does anything else of an academic nature. Often at 
the beginning of a school year parents of former members ask 
the date of the dinner, explaining that they have attended ever 
since 1933 and do not want to miss the event. 

Frequently the mother or the father of an eighth-grade pupil 
says that he wants Johnny to study hard so that he may be elected 
to join the historical society when he is a sophomore because 
brother Bill or sister Mary belonged in high school—‘“and you 
do so many nice things in that club.” Indeed, the society has 
engaged in very diverse projects. It started with the highly am- 
bitious one of writing a pageant in four episodes based on the 
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history of Ambridge, which began with an Indian council at Logs- 
town, and ended with a picture of modern cosmopolitan Ambridge. 
The group was fortunate in attracting the attention of Com- 
missioner Gregg L. Neel, whose enthusiastic interest in Old 
Economy, Logstown, and other western Pennsylvania historic 
sites has done more to make southwestern Pennsylvania history- 
conscious than has any other factor in the past decade. Through 
his efforts and the assistance of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission there have been accomplished restoration work at 
Economy and survey work at Logstown, for which the people of 
Ambridge are grateful. It is the dream of every local history 
student that an archaeological survey as complete as that at Sugar 
Grove in Warren county will be done eventually. Other accom- 
plishments are a directory of Ambridge and an embryo museum; 
and yearly pilgrimages are made to such places as Gettysburg, 
Fort Necessity, Washington’s Mill at Perryopolis, Mount Vernon, 
and Washington, and shorter field trips to the Carnegie museum 
at Pittsburgh, the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society 
museum, the blockhouse at old Fort Pitt, Old Economy, Legion- 
ville, and Logstown. 

At the present time the organization has an active membership 
of forty-six (which is the limit set by the constitution), a waiting 
list of twenty-six, and an alumni membership of one hundred and 
eighty. Usually students become active members when they are 
sophomores and remain in the society until they graduate, when 
they become alumni members. No money assessment is ever 
made except the annual collection of ten cents from each active 
member to take care of Pennsylvania Federation and Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society dues. The field trips are financed 
by the individuals who participate in them, and the dinner is 
served at cost to students and guests. 

Qualification for membership includes a grade of A or B in one 
of the social sciences, preferably history, for the quarter pre- 
ceding election to the society. Names of prospects are posted two 
weeks before election. In the meantime active members become 
acquainted with the general qualifications of every applicant in 
order to be able to make good selections. There is little personal 
partiality shown in electing new members; some students have 
been known to reject their best friends, so desirous are they of 
maintaining constructive membership. 
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Of great value to the club have been the codperation of Principal 
N. A. Smith, who is an ardent advocate of extracurricular activi- 
ties, and the encouragement of townspeople and friends. Some 
of the latter prefer to remain anonymous; one unidentified well- 
wisher sends every spring three crisp new dollar bills, with a 
typed note reading, “A small contribution for the Treasury of the 
History Society.” 

The students have so completely convinced their parents of the 
worth of the activities of the club that repeated requests have 
been made that the organization be expanded to become a town 
or county society with the school society a junior branch. Interest 
has been intensified throughout the past year. There have been 
many demands, particularly since the beginning of the restoration 
of Old Economy and the search for Logstown, for speakers to ad- 
dress civic groups on the work done there, and often students are 
heard quoting statements of “my grandfather who was a shoe- 
maker for the Economites” or “my great-uncle who as a boy used 
to chase rabbits over the trenches of Legionville” concerning these 
historic spots. 

Not only children of the old established families but also second- 
generation youngsters, who constitute approximately eighty per 
cent of the student body, are vitally interested in the community 
projects, even though the town is not tied up with their back- 
ground. Year before last a girl of Esthonian parentage won 
second prize on “Old Economy.” At the dinners parents who 
have difficulty speaking correct English proudly applaud when a 
son or a daughter is honored as recipient of the year’s citizenship 
medal awarded by the Colonel Henry Bouquet chapter of the 
D. A. R. 

The experience of the Ambridge Local History Society is con- 
vincing proof that such an organization can contribute a great deal 
to the community. Certainly in arousing the enthusiasm of the 
townspeople it must help to make for the building of morale and 
patriotic citizenship. 












PENNSYLVANIA SOCIAL-STUDIES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by S. K. STEVENS 
State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


on Pennsylvania social-studies bibliography represents an 
attempt to call attention to some of the more readily available 
materials relating to Pennsylvania history and government which 
would be of most use to teachers seeking to utilize Pennsylvania 
resources in the classroom or desiring to accumulate small work- 
ing libraries. All the items, which are up-to-date and present im- 
portant recent information concerning Pennsylvania, may be 
obtained without much difficulty from a few principal sources. 
What material is not free is relatively inexpensive. 

The compiler has not endeavored to list every book obtainable 
from the chief sources of supply. It would be well for teachers 
and school librarians to establish contact with agencies such as 
the university presses and ask to be kept informed whenever new 
publications of interest are made available. Private publishing 
services are always very happy to cooperate. In the case of gov- 
ernment publications for free distribution particular bureaus or 
departments are usually glad to add schools to their permanent 
mailing lists. The Division of Documents, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Harrisburg, has a List of State Publications which will be 
sent free of charge on request. This is designed as a guide to be 
used in ordering state publications for which there is a charge. 

Under various general divisions, based mainly on the places 
from which the publications are available, are summarized briefly 
the general types of materials which may be secured from each 
source. Some outstanding specific titles also are listed. In each 
case more detailed information may be secured by the means 
indicated above. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


One of the outstanding commonwealth publications of interest 
to teachers of social studies is the biennially issued Pennsylvania 
Manual, obtainable from the Division of Documents for $1.00, 
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which contains an amazing amount of information concerning the 
history, government, and resources of Pennsylvania and should 
be in every school library. The Department of Internal Affairs 
publishes every three years an [ndustrial Directory of Pennsyl- 
vania ($2.00), which contains valuable data. The same depart- 
ment issues a monthly bulletin which under Secretary Livengood 
has come to contain a miscellany of information on Pennsylvania 
history and affairs. This publication is free of charge, and 
schools will be placed on the mailing list on request to the depart- 
ment’s director of information. Another service is the distribu- 
tion at a small charge of a variety of publications dealing with 
the geology and the mineral resources of the state. 

The Department of Agriculture makes available bulletins which 
contain agricultural statistics and information concerning Penn- 
sylvania farm crops and agricultural life. The Department of 
Forests and Waters has charge of several state parks, some of 
which have historical connections, and has published pamphlets 
concerning a few of these, as well as some excellent maps of the 
state showing streams, recreational areas, and so forth. The 
Department of Labor and Industry produces several bulletins 
which provide studies of various phases of Pennsylvania labor 
and industry. Much of this information would be of value in 
courses which deal with current social problems such as wages 
and hours, workman’s compensation, and unemployment. The 
Legislative Reference Bureau has available at a cost of thirty 
cents the Administrative Code of Pennsylvania, which is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the governmental organization 
of the state. It publishes also the compiled Pennsylvania Laws 
at $1.50 per copy. 

The State Planning Board conducts many important studies 
connected with the economic and social problems of the state. It 
puts out a monthly bulletin known as Pennsylvania Planning, 
which is frequently very useful. In addition, the board has pro- 
vided a series of publications now numbering over a dozen, which 
may be secured by representative libraries. The Department of 
Public Instruction recently made available a digest of some of 
the studies of the Planning Board entitled Pennsylvania—An 
Inventory, a very valuable survey of the economic and social 
problems of present-day Pennsylvania. 
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The Department of Public Assistance publishes several bulletins 
and reports dealing with relief problems in the state. The Depart- 
ment of Welfare, which has jurisdiction over the state correctional 
and welfare institutions, does likewise. For information con- 


cerning material available from such departments requests should 
be made directly to them. 


The Department of Public Instruction has provided in the past 
few years an increasing number of publications, a full list of 
which may be obtained on application. Of especial interest for 
the purposes of this bibliography are the following items: 


One Hundred Years of Free Public Schools in Penn- 
sylvania, bulletin 9 

Pennsylvania—An Inventory of the Human and Eco- 
nomic Resources of the Commonwealth, bulletin 204 

Penn Day, bulletin 210 (not up-to-date in its statistics, 
but inclusive of a variety of information) 

Pennsylvania in Music, bulletin 372 


Suggestions for Developing a Social Studies Program 
in the Secondary Schools, bulletin 411 


How Pennsylvania Is Governed, bulletin 202 (a man- 


ual analyzing the activities of the state government with 
explanatory charts) 


Public Education (monthly bulletin of the department 
which contains a page on Pennsylvania history) 


The State Library, a division of the Department of Public In- 
struction, has available a variety of useful publications and serv- 
ices. The Pennsylvania Archives, eighth and ninth series, are 
valuable additions to any library. The museum maintains a 
lantern-slide service, through which slides bearing on biography, 
geography, literature, music, and history may be obtained on loan. 
Detailed lists and further information may be secured by writing 
to this division of the State Library and Museum. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission is responsible for the 
preparation and distribution of publications relating to the history 


and archaeology of the state. Principal archaeological publica- 
tions available for distribution include: 


Three Archaeological Sites in Somerset County 


A Study of the Delaware Indian Medicine Practice 
and Folk Beliefs 
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Archaeology of the Delaware River Valley 

A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony 
Petroglyphs (Safe Harbor Report number 1) 

Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock Indians 
(Safe Harbor Report number 2) 


The historical volumes are: 


Pennsylvania Bibliography (an index of the leading 
articles in historical society publications) 

Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania 

Journal of J. C. B. (an account of a French soldier 
in northwestern Pennsylvania) 

Gidden’s Beginnings of the Oil Industry in Pennsyl- 
vania; Sources and Bibliography 

Brunhouse’s Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania 
(political history about 1790) 

Guide to Manuscript Depositories in Pennsylvania (a 
list of most important libraries, etc., where source mate- 
rial may be found) 

A Guide to Pennsylvania County Archives (a valuable 
handbook designed to aid in securing material on local 
history and government from county records) 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Bibliography: Philadelphia 
(a check list of the names and locations of collections of 
Philadelphia newspapers ) 

What to Read about Pennsylvania (bibliography of 
available history and fiction) 

Pennsylvania History in Outline (a detailed outline 
of the state’s history) 

Pennsylvania Leaders (a list of outstanding figures in 
the state who have helped build America) 

Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy Radio Series 
(scripts and recordings for use by schools dramatizing 
twenty-six episodes in Pennsylvania’s contribution to 
democracy; scripts available on request; recordings 
loaned for use by schools having radio recording play- 
back equipment) 


These latter publications are now in the process of printing. 
Leaflets on the history and development of the different his- 
toric sites such as Pennsbury Manor, Cornwall Furnace, Boone 
Homestead, Old Economy, and Fort Augusta are available. 

Through the Pennsylvania Historical Survey of WPA the 
commission is producing several mimeographed publications, re- 
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quests for which should be addressed to the State Historical 
Survey, Box 942, Erie. Included among these are: 


The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet 

Journal of Chaussegros De Lery 

Expedition of Baron De Longueuil 

Manual for Historical Work (a useful handbook guide 
to the collection of historical material ) 

Manual for Newspaper Transcription (a guide which 
might be useful in advising pupils as to ways and means 
of securing material from newspapers) 

The Venango Trail 


Report on Archaeological Explorations at Fort Le 
Boeuf 


It should be remembered that biennial reports to the governor 
made by the different divisions of the state government on their 
activities are published. The old records in many cases yield 
valuable historical information. For example, the reports of 
the superintendent of public instruction, dating back to the 
establishment of the public-school system, constitute a very im- 
portant source on the history of public education in the state. 
Copies of these old documents, either in series or as individual 
volumes, are frequently obtainable from secondhand book stores 
at relatively low prices. In some instances local historical societies 
have additional copies. Former members of the legislature also 
often have them, and some would probably be glad to donate 
them to school libraries. 


WPA AGENCIES 


During the past several years the Work Projects Administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania has furnished a considerable quantity of 
material which is of importance to the social-studies teachers. 
The Pennsylvania Historical Survey has available and in prep- 
aration a series of Inventories of the County Archives of Penn- 
sylvania. These are being published at present in cloth-bound 
six-by-nine volumes of convenient size. Each County Inventory 
provides a variety of information which is directly adaptable to 
school use by both teachers and pupils; it contains a historical 
sketch of the county, valuable information concerning the organi- 
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zation and the history of the evolution of the different units of 
county government, and illustrative maps and charts. The in- 
ventory offers a handy guide to the county records which include 
material on county history and government. Volumes on Adams, 
Berks, Blair, Delaware, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Lancaster, 
Lawrence, Luzerne, Warren, Washington, Wayne, and West- 
moreland counties have already been published, and others are 
in the process of publication. The survey is also making avail- 
able inventories of manuscript collections, church records, and 
similar documentary materials of value in research on special 
studies. Information concerning the latest publications may be 
obtained from the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 100 North 
Cameron street, Harrisburg. 


The WPA Writers’ program has prepared during the past 
few years several items of interest. The project is now engaged 
in the production of a series of county histories designed especially 
for school use, the first of which, entitled A Picture of Lycoming 
County, was sponsored and distributed in Lycoming county by 
the county commissioners at ninety-four cents a copy. The 
project has also made available several Guides, a list of which is 
appended, and prepared several historical pamphlets. Its publica- 
tions are listed below, together with prices and publishers. These 
must be purchased directly from the publishers. Lists of most 
recent publications may be obtained from the WPA Writers’ 
Project at 100 North Cameron street, Harrisburg. 


WPA Writers’ ProGRAM 


Pennsylvania, a Guide to the Keystone State, Oxford 
University Press, New York, $3.00 

Northampton County Guide, Times Publishing Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, $1.75 

Story of Old Allegheny City, Herbick and Held Print- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

A Picture of Lycoming County, County Commis- 
sioners, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, $.94 

Horse Shoe Trail, Horse Shoe Trail Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, $.25 

Erie, a Guide to City and County, Mayor of Erie, $1.50 

Philadelphia Guide, William Penn Association, Box 
467, Harrisburg, $2.50 
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Bid for Liberty, ibid., $.25 (pamphlet on the Revolu- 
tion 

- ae Society in Pennsylvania, ibid., $.25 

Hikes in Berks County, ibid., $.25 

Johnstown Flood, ibid., $.25 

Tales of Pioneer Pittsburgh, ibid., $.10 

Pennsylvania Cavalcade, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, $3.00 

A Picture of Clinton County, Clinton County Commis- 
sioners, $1.50 


PENNSYLVANIA Book SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania Book Service, located at Cameron and 
Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, has made available several volumes 
of considerable importance. Prices may be secured directly from 
the service. In addition to its publications this organization 
assists in supplying all types of Pennsylvaniana. A few of its 
most significant items are: 


Singmaster, Elsie, Stories of Pennsylvania, volumes 
1-3 

Alshouse, Herman A., Builders of the Keystone State ; 
Eminent Pennsylvanians 

Theiss, Lewis E., A Journey through Pennsylvania 
Farm Lands, volumes 1-2 

Murphy, Raymond E. and Marion, Pennsylvania, a 
Regional Geography; Pennsylvania Landscapes, an Ele- 
mentary Geography 

Tanger and Alderfer, Pennsylvania Government, State 
and Local 

Alderfer and Sukel, American Citizenship for Penn- 
sylvanians 

Fortenbaugh and Tarman, Pennsylvania, the Story of 
a Commonwealth 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


The University of Pennsylvania Press in Philadelphia has been 
very active in publishing material relating to Pennsylvania. A 
complete list of its available publications may be secured upon 
application. Its most ambitious recent project is the inauguration 
of a series known as Pennsylvania Lives. With the aid of a dis- 
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tinguished advisory board the organization has undertaken to 
secure biographers for a large number of outstanding Pennsyl- 
vanians in all walks of life. The volumes are written in a readable 
fashion and published in an attractive format. Footnoting has 
been dispensed with in favor of a brief biographical note for each 
personality. The volumes may be bought individually or at a 
reduced rate for the entire series. The following biographies 
have thus far been published : 


Tinkcom, Harry M., John White Geary: Soldier and 
Statesman, 1819-1873 

Earnest, Ernest, John and William Bartram: Botanists 
and Explorers 

Gaul, Harriet A., and Eiseman, Ruby, John Alfred 
Brashear, Scientist and Humanitarian 

Nixon, Lily Lee, James Burd 

Klein, Walter C., Johann Conrad Beissel 


In codperation with the Buhl Foundation and the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania the University of Pittsburgh 
some years ago undertook what became known as the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. This project was organized to 
undertake research in various neglected phases of the history of 
western Pennsylvania. A vast amount of material was collected 
by a group of competent historians. The resulting volumes, which 
constitute one of the most worth-while recent contributions to 
Pennsylvania historical literature, have gradually been made avail- 
able by the University of Pittsburgh Press. Through the codpera- 
tion of the Buhl Foundation they have been widely distributed 
without charge to the libraries of the state. It is possible that 
school libraries may be able to take advantage of this arrange- 
ment, but if not they will find the publications well worth their 
moderate prices. Details may be secured from the University of 
Pittsburgh Press at Pittsburgh. Some of the especially out- 
standing volumes presented to date are: 


Wright, J. E., and Corbett, Doris S., Pioneer Life in 
Western Pennsylvania (designed especially for use by 
younger readers) 

Baldwin, Leland D., Whiskey Rebels (a story of the 
so-called Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania); Pitts- 
burgh, the Story of a City 
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Guide Book to Historic Places in Western Pennsyl- 
vania 


Harpster, John W., Pen Pictures of Eariy Western 
Pennsylvania 


Downes, Randolph C., Indian Affairs in the Upper 
Ohio Valley 


Buck, Solon J., The Planting of Civilization in Western 
Pennsylvania 


Ferguson, Russel J., Early Western Pennsylvania 
Politics 


HIsTorRIcaL SOCIETIES 


County and local historical societies throughout the state make 
available from time to time valuable publications dealing with local 
historical topics. In addition, these societies maintain in many 
instances museums and libraries containing materials of impor- 
tance in the study of local history. Many of them have excel- 
lent local newspaper files, an extremely valuable source of in- 
formation. The majority of these societies are organized in the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, and they are 
listed, together with their principal publications and information 
as to library and museum facilities, in the federation’s Year Book, 
which may be obtained by interested teachers from the executive 
secretary, Mr. S. K. Stevens, at the federation office, State Museum 
Building, Harrisburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA History, published quarterly by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association, carries informative articles on Penn- 
sylvania history and maintains a special department for the public- 
school teachers with helpful suggestions as to ways and means of 
using Pennsylvania history and government in the social-studies 
program. Individuals and librarians may subscribe to the maga- 
zine or secure sample copies on application to the secretary, 
Mr. J. Paul Selsam, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, publishes the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, a valuable quarterly. The Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, published by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, 4338 Bigelow boulevard, Pittsburgh, includes many 
interesting articles dealing with western Pennsylvania affairs. 
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The Historical Society of Berks County, 940 Centre avenue, 
Reading, presents the quarterly, The Historical Review of Berks 
County. The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology publishes 
the Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Several other societies publish 
annual proceedings or occasional papers. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by Leonmpas Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Secret History of the American Revolution. An Account of the Conspiracies 
of Benedict Arnold and Numerous Others drawn from the Secret Service 
Papers of the British Headquarters in. North America now for the first 
time examined and made public. By Carl Van Doren. (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 534. $3.75.) 


The first use of the secret-service papers of the Revolutionary period has 
enabled Mr. Van Doren to tell his story in considerable measure in the 
“actual words of the characters” and to give “in full detail a part of our 
heritage that was previously only scattered incident and loose suspicion.” 

The treasonable conspiracy of Benedict Arnold forms the major portion 
of this work. It appears clearly from his first appearance as a public man 
that Arnold possessed certain traits of character which were bound almost 
inevitably to lead to catastrophe. Extreme avarice begot a moral obtuseness 
which rendered him unconscious of any obliquity of conduct in seeking his 
ends. At the same time his hypersensitiveness to the criticism which his 
acts constantly invited developed in him a persecution complex which led 
him to pose habitually as the wronged patriot who had made unlimited 
sacrifices for his country only to reap false accusations as his reward. 

It is not impossible that Arnold deceived himself as well as others. His 
customary thinking is well illustrated by his defense when court-martialed 
for acts done while in command of the troops near Philadelphia. Evidence 
now uncovered reveals various shady performances, such as trading with 
the enemy for personal profit; but Arnold played his roie of persecuted 
patriot so skillfully that he escaped with a nominal penalty. 

Smarting nevertheless under a sense of injury and evidently hoping for a 
large reward, he approached the British commander on his own initiative 
with a scheme to betray the American cause—a scheme, at first inchoate, 
which eventuated in the effort to deliver the positions on the upper Hudson. 
Later Arnold justified his conduct by asserting that he had always believed 
the welfare of America required reunion with Britain and that he had 
sought to end the effusion of blood. These statements were utterly at 
variance with attitudes professed earlier. Naturally he omitted mention of 
the hope of pecuniary gain. In fact, he always regarded the monetary 
rewards received as inadequate compensation for his risks and the loss of 
his property in America. 

Arnold as we now view him is no different from Arnold according to our 
old concept of him. We merely see him in clearer light than before. Even 
now, perhaps, he cannot be more accurately described than in the words of 
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Washington. Contrary to the opinion held by some contemporaries after 
the treason came to light that Arnold must be “undergoing the torments of 
a mental hell,” Washington declared: “He wants feeling! . . . He seems 
to have been hackneyed in villainy, and so lost to all sense of honour and 
shame that while his faculties will enable him to continue his sordid pursuits 
there will be no time for remorse.” (page 271) 

Perhaps sufficient data are now at hand to enable a psychoanalyst to 
diagnose Arnold’s case and explain it in modern scientific language. It is 
clearly a psychopathological one—maybe at base pathological; the eternal 
restlessness of the man suggests a glandular disorder. At any rate, we 
now have the full story of his aberrant career. We have also strong reason 
to believe that his wife “Peggy” (probably another psychopathological case) 
was party to the conspiracy from its inception. 

While the main interest in the volume turns on the Arnold story, its 
historical importance lies even more in its revelation of the secret methods 
pursued (especially by the British), of the numerous efforts made to feel 
out patriot leaders, and of the sentiments of loyalists. The more active 
among the loyalists evolved, indeed, a formula expressive of their attitude 
and program after independence was declared. To them independence and 
the French connection threatened American welfare, which called instead 
for reunion with the British empire. This view was one which might be 
honestly held and acted upon. It, rather than British seduction, won over 
a few patriots who were discouraged by the misfortunes of war, but it some- 
times led to activities which the patriots could regard only as treasonable. 
History, however, will ever distinguish between honest loyalist hostility to 
the patriot cause and treason, like Arnold’s, associated with pecuniary reward. 
The Ohio State University Homer C. Hocxert 


Anthony Wayne: Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution. By Harry 
Emerson Wildes. (New York: Harcourt Brace & Company, 1941. Pp. 
xiv, 514. $3.75.) 


This is the first full-length portrait of Anthony Wayne, not only the 
most dashing and romantic figure of the Revolution but also one of the 
chief military figures. For the first time advantage has been taken of the 
large collection of correspondence and other papers found in Wayne’s home, 
Waynesborough. His career is followed from his activities as a boy land 
agent in Nova Scotia until his death in 1796, after his victory at Fallen 
Timbers had opened the Northwest to American settlement. 

The career which was packed into the intervening years found its key- 
note in action; few men have portrayed more completely that peculiarly 
Anglo-Saxon characteristic. Wayne was little given to reading or reflec- 
tion; the arts—except the theater—bored him; and when he was not oc- 
cupied with war, he tended to lose his morale. The intervals between 
campaigns, with which the volume is necessarily partly concerned, apparently 
were passed pretty much with the aid of wine and women and quarrels with 
brother officers. Indeed, Wayne must have been a noisy, domineering person, 
jovial and contentious by turns, thick-skinned toward others and thin-skinned 
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where his own “honor” was concerned. There are unforgettable pictures 
here of “Mad Anthony” Wayne pulling the noses of those who refused to 
obey orders and wresting the rules of war in order to save his favorites 
from well-merited punishment. Wayne must have had an overwhelming 
personality, for he was able to live down the disreputable side of his career 
and stand in history as a good soldier. Doubtless his carefully planned Ohio 
campaign is a large factor in this recognition. Wayne’s chief virtue was 
his ability to get things done, no mean faculty in an army that was honey- 
combed with jealousies and Fabianism. 

The general reader will find this book eminently satisfactory in its well- 
rounded and fearless portraiture of a very human individual. The wealth 
of intimate detail does not make for flagging of interest or movement; if 
anything the pace is at times too breathless. The professional historian 
who looks on the work as a purely factual biography will find two criticisms : 
Wayne’s development as an individual and a soldier is obscured by the very 
abundance of detail, and the author has a tendency to read into Wayne’s 
mind thoughts which seem so concise that it would have been well to back 
them with authorities. At the end of the volume are excellent notes which 
could not well have been made more specific since they deal largely with 
unpublished materials. 


University of Pittsburgh LeLtanp D. BALpwIN 


Charles Williamson, Genesee Promoter: Friend of Anglo-American Rap- 
prochement. By Helen I. Cowan. Edited by Dexter Perkins. The 
Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xix (Rochester, N. Y., 
1941. Pp. xvii, 356. $4.00). 


This study of the career of Charles Williamson, international business man 
of the late eighteenth century, begins with the hectic efforts of American 
land speculators such as Robert Morris to coax British capitalists into 
relieving them, at a profit, of some of their too extensive holdings. To 
this group of Federalists, at least, the possibility of British investment was 
the best reason for the Hamiltonian emphasis on Anglo-American friend- 
ship. Quite aside from the interests of the merchants or shippers in protect- 
ing friendly trade, Hamilton himself recognized that only with British 
capital could the American dreams of great internal business development 
be speedily converted into reality. 

When Sir William Pulteney and associates purchased Morris’ Genesee 
lands for £75,000, one such dream seemed about to come true.. Between 
1791 and 1800 there passed through the hands of the association agent, 
Charles Williamson, 185,000 British pounds for the development -of the 
American back country. The results were highly beneficial to New York 
state and to a lesser degree to Pennsylvania, but for Sir William Pulteney 
at Bath the transaction was merely an expensive education in the problems 
of colony building that had changed but little from the days of the first 
Virginia Company. 

It is understandable that a land promoter should wish to make some 
profit during his own lifetime, to realize a net return within five or ten 
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years, and that a local colonizing agent should want to make a reputation 
and wealth for himself within the period of his labors. Yet in developing 
a new area which has no readily exportable raw materials these goals are 
practically unattainable. A net return from Genesee lands could come only 
from cash sales to prosperous settlers or from the export of lumber, farm 
produce, and liquor. The general lack of mobile wealth in the United 
States and the great number of competing land ventures made cash sales 
difficult to transact, and shortage of labor and lack of transportation made 
exporting virtually impossible. Williamson’s attempted solution, probably 
the only feasible one, was to invest heavily in improvements such as roads, 
mills, distilleries, and taverns. This procedure was “hothouse” develop- 
ment, a forcing of natural growth, but perhaps in no other way could the 
wilderness be converted into an exporting business community within the 
course of a few years. 

Undoubtedly Williamson’s methods were wasteful. His imagination was 
given more to enthusiasm than to critical evaluation; but this is a usual 
quality of the salesman, and selling was at least half his job. Sir William 
went along with the spending policy for ten years before becoming dis- 
couraged in his hope of quick success. Then as no net returns appeared 
and his own finances became somewhat strained, he installed an economy 
regime under the guidance of a prosaic Albany lawyer, Robert Troop. 
Ultimately this venture in one of America’s richest farming areas brought 
in profits, but not during the agency of Charles Williamson or the lifetime 
of Sir William Pulteney. 

Williamson spent the last half-dozen years of his life in England, where, 
fortified by his social position and an inheritance from his father, he made 
unceasing efforts to heal the widening breach in “the arch of Anglo-American 
friendship.” In 1808 on the return voyage from a special diplomatic errand 


to the West Indies he died from his annually recurring attack of “Genesee 
fever.” 


Miss Cowan’s book is highly readable and full of valuable details con- 
cerning the manners and customs of the times. As business biography, 
however, it is somewhat deficient in structure and interpretation. From 
this standpoint it would gain from more analysis and less purely descriptive 
detail. Since Williamson’s daybook and the Pulteney estate papers apparently 
include the essential ledgers and accounts, it might have been possible to 
insert at proper intervals in the narrative orderly summaries of annual in- 
come, outgo sales, and mortgages. One cannot get a fair picture of the 
“mistakes” starting in 1796 without some estimate, at least, of the total 
financial picture and prospects as of that year and some discussion of the 
effects expected from the federal statute doubling the price of government 
land. The effort to give dramatic character to the narrative is hindered by 
overlapping in chronology in chapters seven and eleven. 

These and other possible minor criticisms should not detract too much 
from a sound and useful piece of scholarship. When the work of other 
American business pioneers has been as ably recorded as that of Charles 
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Williamson, we shall have the basis for a fresh and realistic approach to 
the early development of the United States. 
New York University Tuomas C. CocHRAN 


John G. Johnson: Lawyer and Art Collector, 1841-1917. By Barnie F. 
Winkelman. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 327. $3.50.) 


Barnie F. Winkelman’s John G. Johnson is a biography of engrossing 
interest to lawyers and art connoisseurs and will hold the attention of local 
historians as well.’ The opening chapters are devoted to historical back- 
ground. Mr. Winkelman pictures the Chestnut Hill of the 1840’s as a quiet, 
peaceful, self-contained village. Throughout the country the economic 
revival of the “roaring forties” which followed the depression of the thirties 
was showing its effects. State banks which had survived the crisis were 
again functioning; the gargantuan infant Big Industry was voicing its 
“natal wail”; gas lighting, street paving, turnpikes, canals, and railroads 
were in the ascendency. People vehemently discussed slavery and abolition, 
and the Millerite movement and the last day of judgment held public at- 
tention and general credence. Van Buren had been retired from the 
presidency, and William Henry Harrison had his brief stay in the White 
House. Revolutions in Europe with their attendant famine and disorder 
were sending Germans and Irishmen to America in great numbers. Toward 
the end of the forties the California gold craze seized the whole country, 
including the little community of Chestnut Hill. Sudden wealth, due 
primarily to the development of new industries and the expansion of old 
ones, appeared on all sides. 

Such was the decade in which John G. Johnson, born on April 4, 1841, 
the day President Harrison passed away, spent his early youth. But for 
its growing size and the common sense of the mother, implies Mr. Winkel- 
man, the Johnson family would have been lured westward by the rumors 
of California gold. 

The biographer pictures his subject as a legal genius, expert in all 
branches of the law, with an insatiable zeal and interest in his profession 
and an uncanny ability to sense and concentrate on vital points. He traces 
his career as the acknowledged leader of the American bar, the dynamic 
personality who added new luster and eminence to the renown of the 
Philadelphia bar and the Philadelphia lawyer. A master in forensic pres- 
entation of his cases and on proper occasion a listener of consummate 
skill, Johnson could analyze and explain intricate problems clearly and 
simply. He is a model for the practicing lawyer, young and old. Besides 
his devotion to his family he had only one avocational interest—art; he 
is credited with assembling one of America’s truly great collections, ac- 
cumulated solely on his own profound appreciation without assistance of 
professional connoisseurs. His life is of perennial interest, and his biography, 
presented in lucid and engaging style, is an adequate portrayal of the man 
in the setting of his time. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania LeicHton P. STRADLEY 
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John White Geary: Soldier-Statesman, 1819-1873. Pennsylvania Lives 
Series. Foreword by Roy F. Nichols. By Harry Marlin Tinkcom. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 155. 
$1.75.) 


This little book, a much too condensed sketch of a very unusual career, 
is a biography of a western Pennsylvanian of Ulster descent whose life 
exemplifies the restless, turbulent, and expansive spirit of the middle 
nineteenth century. After a brief career as a school teacher John White 
Geary, who had some proficiency in engineering, became successively a 
railroad engineer, a brigadier general in the Mexican War, first United 
States postmaster and first alcalde in California, Judge of the First Instance, 
mayor of San Francisco, territorial governor of “bleeding Kansas” (1856- 
57), a Union general in the Civil War, and finally governor of his own 
state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Tinkcom, who has made good use of available manuscripts and 
printed contemporary materials, has based his work in part on Geary’s 
own diary and letters. For the Mexican War episode the latter appear 
most illuminating because they throw additional, if not new, light on General 
Scott’s conquest of Mexico City. Long well-chosen excerpts from the 
diary tell in matter-of-fact but vivid language about quarantine encamp- 
ments, the bombardment and occupation of Vera Cruz, and the bitterly con- 
tested uphill march which ended with the fall of Chapultepec and Mexico 
City itself. 

The author’s treatment of Geary’s California interlude (1849-50) is the 
weakest. There is no evidence that Mr. Tinkcom examined extensively the 
vast collection of San Francisco newspapers, California archival materials, 
and contemporary memoirs. He refers to such thin and popular accounts 
as Stewart Edward White’s Foriy-Niners and Hunt and Sanchez’ A Short 
History of California. He leaves the reader with the impression that Geary 
as first postmaster and subsequently as city magistrate brought system and 
order to what had been the wild, lawless boom town of San Francisco. 
“The Postmaster’s tireless efforts,’ he says, “soon brought order out of 
chaos, and the little [post] office began to function smoothly.” Throughout 
the fifties, however, the postal service in California bore the brunt of 
sustained and bitter attack from the press and the general public; one 
editor wrote, “We might almost as well be without mails and post offices, 
as for any good they do us.” It was the express companies and not the 
postal department that brought “order out of chaos.” 

The book is solidly written, the style clear and terse, and the bibliography 
reasonably extensive. It is a creditable piece of work, and its publication 
as one in the Pennsylvania Lives series is a matter for special commendation. 
Indiana University Oscar OsspuRN WINTHER 


Johann Conrad Beissel. By Walter C. Klein. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. ix, 218. $2.25.) 


Among the interesting landmarks of Pennsylvania are the cloister homes 
at Ephrata, widely known by the public but rarely understood in their 
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historic significance. Who started this peculiar experiment in Protestant 
monasticism? What personal characteristics did the originator have, and 
why did he appeal to the community which gathered around him? Such 
questions are asked by many, and the answers are to be found in’ Mr. 
Klein’s biographical study of the founder, Johann Conrad Beissel. 

The author draws on his amazing knowledge of life in the German 
Palatinate at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was in this 
borderland area and in the drugged aftermath of the Thirty Years War 
that Beissel was born and grew to manhood. From this same section 
came most of the German immigrants whom Penn welcomed into his new 
domain. In order to help his readers understand Beissel the author sketches 
frontier conditions in colonial Pennsylvania, showing that the varied groups 
of Germans who settled there were transplanted from similar groups in 
Germany. In tolerant Pennsylvania they flourished and developed new 
forms and movements of their own. Mr. Klein clearly tells how the eager 
and introspective Beissel reacted to frontier conditions and how he de- 
veloped his own religious beliefs from those of the Quakers, Mennonites, 
Inspirationists, and Dunkers. He explains the process whereby an indi- 
vidualistic recluse became the founder of a monastic community—a com- 
munity at first centered in Beissel’s mystic personality but later organized 
for economic survival by efficient and practical Prior Onesimus. Since this 
experiment apparently foreshadowed other idealistic communities of the 
next century in America, the author’s analysis of the problems of com- 
munity leadership is an especially valuable part of his study. 

The book is the result of thorough scholarship and clears up a hitherto 
obscure phase of Pennsylvania history. Its historical interest would be 
increased by the inclusion of illustrations and possibly a condensed chronology 
of Beissel’s career, and additional details of the membership, the development, 
and the decline of the Ephrata community might well be added. But the 
volume is what it claims to be: a biography of Johann Conrad Beissel. It is 
a well-written, revealing work, disclosing the importance of 2 formerly little- 
known man and a community which lasted for generations after the death 
of its founder. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois Wiit1am M. BeaHM 





